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From  ^ Edte  Ways  and  Whys  of  Service 

People  have  various  motives  for  volunteer  service.  Some  want  to  “feel  good  about 
themselves.”  Others  want  to  “give  back”  to  the  community.  Others  see  service  as  a 
spiritual  calling,  a way  of  connecting  with  God.  In  Hinduism,  such  service  is  called 
karmayoga — literally,  “connecting  [with  the  Divine]  through  action.”  Medieval  monks 
expressed  a similar  concept  when  they  said,  Laborare  est  orare:  “To  work  is  to  pray.” 
There  are  of  course  many  ways  to  be  of  service.  Some,  like  Harold  Confer,  serve  by 
going  to  troubled  areas  and  showing  by  their  sweat  and  commitment  that  God  is  real 
and  God  cares.  Others,  like  Simone  d’ Aubigne,  freely  contribute  their  time  and  talents 
to  raise  funds  and  help  others  to  help  themselves. 

Others  serve  simply  by  their  patience.  When  workaholic  John  Milton  went  blind 
from  writing  too  many  polemical  pamphlets  (the  activists’  nightmare!),  he  wrote  his 
famous  sonnet  with  the  line,  “They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.”  Ironically, 
Milton’s  blindness  forced  him  to  slow  down  and  do  what  he  had  always  felt  called  to 
do  in  the  deepest  part  of  his  being — write  the  great  English  epic.  But  before  he  did  so, 
he  had  to  learn  to  serve  by  waiting,  being  silent,  and  trusting  utterly  in  the  Divine. 

Quakers  often  serve  by  “sitting  and  waiting.”  When  I first  became  a Friend,  I 
couldn’t  understand  how  Friends  could  sit  through  long,  dreary  hours  on  Committees. 
Now  I realize  that  committee  work  is  a form  of  patient  service  without  which  our 
Quaker  activism  would  be  impossible. 

Much  of  the  most  spiritually  significant  service  we  perform  is  utterly  private — a 
matter  between  us  and  God.  This  aspect  of  service  is  illustrated  by  a tale  from  a book 
by  Saul  Bellow  entitled  If  Not  Further: 

There  was  once  a rabbi  in  a small  Jewish  village  in  Russia  who  vanished  every 
Friday  for  several  hours.  The  villagers  boasted  that  during  these  hours  their  rabbi 
ascended  to  heaven  to  talk  with  God.  A skeptical  newcomer  arrived  in  town,  deter- 
mined to  discover  where  the  rabbi  really  was. 

One  Friday  morning  the  newcomer  hid  near  the  rabbi’s  house,  watched  him  rise,  say 
his  prayers,  and  put  on  the  clothes  of  a peasant.  He  saw  him  take  an  axe  and  go  into  the 
forest,  chop  down  a tree,  and  gather  a large  bundle  of  wood. 

The  rabbi  proceeded  to  a shack  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  village  in  which  lived  an 
old  woman.  He  left  her  the  wood,  which  was  enough  for  the  week.  The  rabbi  then 
quietly  returned  to  his  own  home. 

The  story  concludes:  The  newcomer  stayed  on  in  the  village  and  became  a disciple 
of  the  rabbi.  And  whenever  he  hears  one  of  his  fellow  villagers  say,  “On  Friday 
morning  our  rabbi  ascends  all  the  way  to  heaven,”  the  newcomer  quietly  adds,  “If  not 
further.” 

This  rabbi  did  not  need  to  preach  or  advertise  his  spirituality.  His  life  spoke  more 
compellingly  than  words.  This  aspect  of  service  was  also  illustrated  by  Quakers  who 
did  relief  work  in  Germany  after  World  War  II.  They  labored  on  behalf  of  displaced 
persons  (DP’s)  with  such  devotion  and  dedication  that  someone  asked  them  about  their 
religious  beliefs.  After  Friends  explained  as  best  they  could  what  Quakerism  is  about, 
the  German  DP  exclaimed:  “You  Quakers  should  preach  what  you  practice!” 

In  light  of  this  tradition  of  Quaker  service,  which  many  Friends  are  seeking  to 
revive,  we  would  do  well  to  consider  the  following  query: 


If  a skeptic  were  to  follow  me  around  and  observe  my  life  today,  would  he  or  she 
be  inspired  to  become  a Friend? 
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By  Harold  Confer, 

Adelphi  ( Maryland ) Meeting 

Let  me  express  my  thanks  for  this 
invitation  not  just  because  of  my 
joy  in  being  asked  to  give  this  lecture 
but  to  the  honor  you  give  to  Quaker 
Workcamps  International  and  the 
many  Friends  from  near  and  far  who 
have  become  involved  in  what  I have 
come  to  call  the  Interfaith  Ministry  to 
Burned  Churches. 

The  Ministry  of  Workcamping 

Today  I feel  led  to  share  with  you 
what  I have  for  years  called  the  min- 
istry of  workcamping. 

Why  is  it  that  our  primary  service 
arm,  the  AFSC,  had  no  mechanism  to 
respond  to  the  church  burnings?  The 
AFSC  laid  down  workcamping  for 
various  reasons  in  1961,  but  more 
importantly,  they  laid  down  their  en- 
tire youth  services  division.  This  divi- 
sion was  a ministry  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  that  it  allowed  young 
Friends  and  others  to  “practice”  disci- 
pleship  in  real  world  situations.  When 


you  talk  to  the  elders  of  the  Society 
now,  such  as  Bob  and  Sally  Cory,  they 
recall  with  enthusiasm  their  early  work- 
camping in  the  1930’s. 

I believe  that  we  lost  these  youth 
programs  because  we  were  unable  to 
articulate  to  the  AFSC  the  importance 
of  this  ministry  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Perhaps  this  is  because  as  a 
Society  of  Friends  without  clergy  we 
are  not  comfortable  talking  about  min- 
istry. Yet  we  know  that  both  disciple- 
ship  and  ministry  are  parts  of  a spiritual 
response  to  God’s  love  and  we  have 
seen  through  the  universal  Christ  mes- 
sages of  Fox  and  our  subsequent  his- 
tory that  discipleship  and  ministry  are 
not  confined  to  Christianity. 

Let  me  assert  that  there  is  a ministry 
in  workcamping  and,  like  a beautiful 
gem,  it  has  different  facets. 

Ministry  of  Physical  Work 

Early  workcampers  moved  a lot  of 
earth  with  pick  and  shovel.  Workcamp- 
ing predated  earthmoving  machines. 
The  early  stories  of  Pierre  Ceresole  and 
his  flood  relief  workcamps  in  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Loire  River  are  a testament 
to  strong  backs  and  many  blisters.  But 
the  work  got  done  and  a ministry  got 
accomplished  and  was  recognized. 
Early  critics  of  workcamping  said  that 
now  that  we  have  earth  moving  equip- 
ment, there  are  no  other  tasks  for  work- 
campers  to  do.  I wish  such  critics  could 
have  seen  the  amazing  work  done  by 
church  rebuilding  volunteers  in  rebuild- 
ing 48  of  the  146  churches  rebuilt  over 
the  last  two  years!  From  floor  to  roof, 
Quaker  volunteers  and  others  have  built 
whole  churches  working  side-by-side 
with  the  church  members  and  their  con- 


tractor. By  teaching  our  youngsters 
how  to  work  with  modem  tools,  how 
to  build  by  modem  methods,  how  to 
work  safely  so  that  there  are  no 
tragedies,  we  give  them  tools  of  this 
ministry.  There  are  thousands  of  com- 
munities all  over  this  world  that  need 
people  with  the  right  values  who  also 
have  the  knowledge  of  tools,  materials, 
and  building  principles  so  that  they  can 
minister  in  these  communities,  a min- 
istry of  physical  work.  As  the  Habitat 
poster  says,  God's  people  can  still  use 
a good  carpenter. 

Ministry  of  Being  With 

This  is  another  facet  of  this  gem  we 
call  workcamping.  In  every  workcamp 
there  is  a host  community.  Whether  it 
is  the  new  homebuilders  in  a self-help 
housing  project  or  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  inhabitants  of  a shelter  or 
transitional  housing,  our  workcampers 
are  working  side-by-side  with  others. 
Quaker  volunteers  have  worked  beside 
the  orphans  of  Romania  and  the  AIDS 
street  orphans  of  Tanzania.  Our  work- 
campers are  carrying  out  a ministry  of 
work  in  which  they  get  a chance  to 
interface  with  the  real  world. 

This  ministry  of  accompaniment  al- 
lows our  volunteers  to  feel  what  John 
Woolman  must  have  felt  when  the 
slave  owner  asked  him  to  write  a bill 
of  sale  for  the  young  female  slave  and 
Woolman  refused,  saying,  “As  broth- 
ers and  sisters  we  should  not  be  buying 
and  selling  each  other!”  It  was  said 
that  the  young  slave  looked  up  in  his 
face  and  said,  “You  give  me  hope!” 
We  work  to  give  hope. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  powerful  it 
(“ Workcamping , ” continued  on  page  119) 


JTfach  year  Boulder  Meeting  sponsors  a “Gottlieb  Lecture”  (see  p.  128).  This  year’s  lecture  was  given  on  March  1 by  Harold 
Ej  Confer,  member  of  Adelphi  (Maryland)  Meeting.  Harold  is  Director  of  Quaker  Workcamps  International,  Washington,  DC. 
QW1  was  instituted  in  1997  by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  to  provide  workcamp  volunteers  for  rebuilding  African-American 
churches  burned  by  arson  fires.  As  a conscientious  objector,  Harold  spent  two  years  doing  voluntary  community  development 
work  in  Tanzania  for  the  AFSC  in  1963-65.  In  1973-76,  he  held  the  position  of  Human  Rights  Legislative  Secretary  for  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Harold  is  the  recipient  of  the  USA  Racial  Justice  and  Domestic  Tranquility  Partners 
in  Achievement  Award,  given  by  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ.  In  1996  he  received  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Council’s  Kelly  Miller  Smith  Interfaith  award.  Both  awards  were  for  his  efforts  in  the  rebuilding  of  burned  churches. 
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(“Workcamping,  ” cont.  from  p.  118) 
was  when  the  FBI  and  ATF  removed 
the  yellow  tape  screaming  “Fire  Line! 
Do  Not  Cross!”  from  around  the  ashes 
of  the  Full  Gospel  Powerhouse  Church 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  allowed  the 
parishioners,  pastor  and  Friend  Laurie 
Williams  to  sift  through  the  ashes  and 
recover  a twisted  trophy  for  gospel 
singing  and  another  plaque  for  first 
place  in  the  church  basketball  league. 
Tears  flowed  quickly  as  these  remnants 
of  the  devastation  were  recovered.  The 
hugs  and  the  agony  shared  by  Laurie 
are  shared  again  today  if  we  feel  even  a 
small  measure  of  compassion  for  these 
people. 

Workcamping  is  not  just  a ministry  of 
physical  work.  It  is  not  just  a ministry 
of  being  with.  It  is  also  a compassionate 
sharing  in  the  spiritual  journey  of  a 
people  as  we  appropriately  can,  bring- 
ing our  skills  such  as  they  are,  bringing 
our  hearts  which  are  God  given  and 
which  allow  us  to  serve  as  disciples, 
doing  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
We  should  always  be  happy  to  exercise 
such  discipleship  and  to  encourage  our 
youth  to  exercise  such  discipleship  as  a 
mark  of  becoming  mature. 

Susan  Hills  and  I were  not  the  first 
Friends  to  respond  to  burned  African 
American  churches.  Lawrence  Apsey’s 
memoirs,  privately  published  in  1991, 
recount  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings  that  took  on  the  leadership  in 
rebuilding  33  out  of  44  destroyed 
churches  in  the  summer  of  1964  in 
Mississippi,  led  and  facilitated  by  one 
of  the  former  Gottleib  lecturers,  Ross 
Flannigan.  This  is  the  perfect  time  and 
place  to  say  that  when  I say  “I”  in  this 
lecture,  I am  often  referring  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  interfaith  volunteers  who  have 
come  to  help  rebuild  burned  churches 
from  around  this  country  and  around 
the  world. 

The  question  we  face  as  Friends  is 
whether  we  want  to  continue  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  lead  carpenter  of 
2,000  years  ago.  And,  of  course, 
whether  we  want  to  continue  Friends’ 
involvement  with  the  African  American 
quest  for  freedom  and  equality  that 
stretches  back  to  the  time  of  John 
Woolman  and  beyond. 

I would  like  us  to  wrestle  as  Friends 


with  the  following  queries: 

• Do  we  really  believe  that  Jesus 
has  more  clearly  delineated  the  na- 
ture of  God  in  one  person  than 
anyone  else?  Are  we  as  willing  as 
early  Friends  to  put  on  the  mantle 
of  that  discipleship? 

• Are  we  willing  to  set  up  and 
financially  support  workcamp  pro- 
grams that  teach  our  youth  about 
such  discipleship  in  concrete  ways? 

• Can  we  see  the  hand  of  God 
clearly  calling  Friend  Woolman 
and  others  to  respond  to  Native 
Americans  and  African  Americans 
down  through  our  early  history  not 
just  because  of  our  testimony  on 
equality  but  also  because  they  felt 
the  clarity  of  that  call  to  disciple- 
ship? 

® Do  you  see  continuity  in  that 
calling  not  just  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  33  Mississippi  churches  in  1964 
but  the  rebuilding  of  146  (phase  1) 
churches  in  the  last  two  years? 

® Do  you  feel  such  a call  to  disci- 
pleship that  you  are  willing  to 
move  this  meeting  and  other 
Friends  into  the  awareness  that  we 
are  now  facing  another  160  burned 
churches  (phase  2)  that  have  not  yet 
started  to  rebuild? 

• Are  you  willing  to  serve  as 
staff,  as  volunteers,  or  as  contribu- 
tors to  see  these  final  churches  re- 
built? 

The  crisis  we  face  is  that  we  are 
looking  at  a larger  universe  of  burned 
churches  than  ever  before.  This  is  com- 
pounded with  the  reality  that  (1)  the 
media  and  public  attention  is  no  longer 
on  burned  churches  and  (2)  churches 
continue  to  burn.  As  proof  of  that,  when 
I first  wrote  this  Lecture,  less  than  a 
month  ago,  there  were  150  phase  2 
churches  that  had  burned.  Today,  there 
are  160. 

But  the  crisis  is  deeper.  Jeremy  Mott 
wrote  me  a letter  a short  time  ago  in 
which  he  said,  “Friends  in  1964  were 
more  concerned  then  than  now.”  Is  this 
true?  Or  do  we,  as  Friends,  continue  to 
share  early  Friends’  concern  for  our 
African  American  brothers  and  sisters 


such  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
assist  them?  This  identity  crisis  was 
best  illustrated  to  me  when  I sent  an 
appeal  to  every  Friends  Meeting  and 
Friends  Church  in  North  America.  Ten 
per  cent  replied.  One  of  them  was  the 
Berkeley,  California  Friends.  The  Clerk 
wrote  that  Friends  could  not  find  a 
convenient  place  in  their  budget  and 
were  ready  to  lay  my  appeal  aside  when 
an  elderly  Friend  raised  the  query  that 
since  they  had  a large  building  fund  in 
their  budget,  could  they  not  spare  $500 
as  this  was  certainly  “building?” 

In  my  thank  you  letter,  I praised  them 
for  searching  for  a way,  even  given 
their  daunting  budget  process,  to  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  their  African 
American  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  I 
shared  with  them  the  following  letter 
from  a man  I have  never  met.  Realize, 
Friends,  he  is  talking  to  me  and  thee: 

Dear  Mr.  Confer, 

After  reading  so  much  in  the  paper 
about  hate,  my  throat  knotted  up  in 
tears  as  / read  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tonight  about  how  you  and 
your  organization  are  reaching  out  to 
the  people  in  Alabama  to  help  them 
rebuild  their  church.  All  1 can  say  is, 
thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  might  would  think  that  it  was  my 
church  that  you  were  rebuilding  the 
way  1 am  carrying  on  like  this.  Well,  in 
a sense  you  are  rebuilding  my 
“church.  ” You  see,  Mr.  Confer,  l am  a 
Black  man.  And  1 remember  reading 
how  Harriet  Tubman  used  to  pray,  and 
how  it  was  the  Quakers  who  helped  her 
along  the  way.  It  always  intrigued  me 
how  the  “Quakers”  kept  popping  up  in 
history  supporting  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. So  yes,  you  are  rebuilding  my 
“church.  ” And,  you  are  helping  to  re- 
build your  church  too,  because  all  of 
God’s  people — you,  me  and  all  of  us, 
are  his  “church.  ” 

Yours  in  Christ, 

William  T Powell,  Sr. 

The  clerk  of  Berkeley  Meeting  read 
William  Powell’s  thanks  at  the  next 
meeting  for  worship  and  they  then  took 
(“  Workcamping , ” cont.  on  page  120) 
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(“Workcamping,  ” cont.  from  page  119) 
up  a spontaneous  free  will  offering  and 
sent  us  another  $2,000. 

The  economics  of  church  rebuilding 
is  deceptively  simple!  The  NCCC  esti- 
mates that  well  organized  and  led  vol- 
unteers save  a burned  church  between 
40 — 60%  of  the  total  cost  of  rebuilding 
a church.  This  is  because  Friends  and 
others  have  been  willing  to  shoulder 
these  costs  themselves  either  through 
direct  donations  or  through  indirect 
purchase  of  services  such  as  the  air  or 
train  or  car  fare  to  get  to  the  site  as  a 
volunteer  or  working  as  volunteers 
themselves.  And  our  volunteers  are  the 
true  unsung  heroes  as  they  all  pay  $150 
a week  for  the  privilege  of  working! 
The  labor  to  rebuild  a burned  church 
can  cost  between  $90,000  to  $225,000 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  church  and 
the  paying  volunteers  themselves  raise 
half  those  costs. 

We  know  that  down  through  history, 
Christians  and  others  who  hear  God’s 
call  to  discipleship  respond.  It  is  often 
that  in  so  doing,  discipleship  becomes 
a way  of  life  and  one  of  the  ways  to 
respond  is  through  workcamping. 

When  our  most  elderly  Friends  today 
speak  to  me  or  write  to  me  about  their 
early  experiences  as  workcampers  after 
the  war,  they  speak  about  the  clear  call 
to  them  to  discipleship  and  about  their 
workcamp  as  a life-transforming  expe- 


rience. A headmistress  who  had  a life- 
long disability  with  MS  told  me  she 
wanted  to  bring  her  senior  class  on  a 
Quaker  workcamp  on  the  strength  of 
one  she  did  decades  ago  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  She  said,  “Somewhere 
in  this  house,  there  is  a picture  of  me  as 
a teenager,  ecstatically  digging  a 
ditch!”  These  elders  perfectly  under- 
stand the  same  metamorphosis  when 
the  returned  church  rebuilders  talk 
about  their  amazing  experiences  as 
workcampers.  They  understand  that 
when  young  people  respond  to  real  hu- 
man need  in  workcamping,  they  gain 
intuitive  insight  into  the  ultimate  power 
of  that  experience  not  as  a picture  of  a 
life  eternal  somehow  off  in  the  future 
but  what  Jesus  talked  about  when  he 
said  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  10:10,  I 
come  so  that  you  may  have  life  more 
abundant!”  This  is  the  transforming  ex- 
perience of  the  Spirit  led  life,  lived  in  a 
community  of  service  oriented  people 
from  a variety  of  backgrounds  in  which 
they  suddenly  realize  they  are  partici- 
pating in  that  new  community,  now, 
today ! 

Hear  it  in  the  words  of  Tim  Mc- 
Carthy, a student  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity who  tried  to  express  this  intu- 
itive insight  into  what  life  is  really  all 
about,  in  an  article  he  wrote  about  his 
workcamp  experience  in  Greensboro, 
Alabama: 


“In  the  shared  context  of  a Quaker 
workcamping  in  which  hard  work, 
peaceful  consensus,  and  respect  for  di- 
versity are  paramount  values,  people 
with  elsewhere  intractable  differences 
worked  in  concert  with  one  another, 
hammering  nails,  stuffing  insulation, 
cutting  sheet  rock,  sharing  modes  of 
worship,  singing  1960’s  worksongs  and 
1980’s  pop  rock  and  timeless  hymns, 
eating  grits  and  catfish,  playing  basket- 
ball, praying  silently  and  out  loud,  ex- 
pressing gratitude,  laughing  endlessly, 
and  living  in  peace.” 

I ask  you,  dear  Friends,  is  that  not 
one  of  the  best  contemporary  expres- 
sions of  what  Jesus  called  “life  abun- 
dant?” God  is  calling  us  to  be  peace 
making  disciples  like  Tim  McCarthy 
and  his  interfaith  compatriots....  Dare 
we  not  follow?  □ 

Quotation  by  Tim  McCarthy  is  from 
“From  Ashes  Comes  Hope,”  Columbia 
Daily  Spectator , March  27,  1997. 


For  more  information  about  QWI: 
1225  Geranium  St,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 
202-722-1461 
hjconferqwi@igc.org 
www.quaker.org/qwi 


Meetings  Foster 
Service  Opportunities 

Boulder  Friends  allocated  $600  for  a 
Right  Sharing  project  developed 
by  the  Service  Committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gerald  One  Feather,  a Lakota 
elder  from  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 
Gerald  is  also  Project  Director  for 
AFSC’s  Lokota  Oyate  Oaye  Program. 
His  mission  is  to  enhance  cultural  iden- 
tity and  pride  among  young  people  on 
the  reservation.  The  Service  Commit- 
tee asked  Boulder  Friends  to  offer 
needed  skills,  such  as  writing,  teaching, 
repair,  or  art. 

The  Service  Committee  also  planned 
a work  project  to  help  repair  a camp 
ground  at  Pine  Ridge  on  May  16-25. 


Quest 

The  QUEST  internship  program, 
sponsored  by  University  Friends 
Meeting,  is  six  years  old  and  going 
strong.  So  far,  thirty-five  individuals 
have  worked  as  QUEST  interns,  each 
giving  a year  of  full-time  volunteer  ser- 
vice to  an  organization  supporting 
Friends’  areas  of  concern.  The  values 
of  Quaker  service  in  the  context  of 
spiritual  community  have  been  nurtured 
and  strengthened  as  the  program  has 
matured. 

Many  Friends  have  asked  how 
QUEST  is  organized  and  supported, 
and  wonder  if  their  Meeting  could  repli- 
cate our  program.  While  University 
Meeting  provides  some  unique  support, 


the  answer  is  probably  yes.  QUEST  is 
a self-supporting  project.  Operating  on 
a budget  of  about  $60,000  a year,  the 
program  is  funded  by  the  organizations 
and  agencies  that  receive  the  services 
of  a QUEST  intern.  In  this  way, 
QUEST  is  very  similar  to  other 
church-based  internship  programs  such 
as  the  Jesuit  and  Mennonite  volunteer' 
corps.  This  year,  participating  agen- 
cies are  paying  just  under  $10,000  for 
a full-time  intern.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  is  used  for  the 
intern’s  living  expenses,  and  one-third 
covers  QUEST’S  administrative  over- 
head, including  funds  for  a half-time 
program  coordinator.  The  coordinator 
works  under  the  supervision  of  the 
QUEST  committee,  and  is  responsible 
(“Quest,  ” continued  on  page  131) 
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Eugene  Friends  Aid  and  Visit  AFSC  Projects  in  Haiti 


Vividly  colored  collage  art  by  Simone  D’Aubigne  reflect  the  beauty  of  Haitian 
culture.  Simone  is  the  mother  of  two,  as  well  as  an  architectural/designer, 

living  in  Eugene,  Oregon 


n 1997  AFSC  tried  a new 
approach  to  fundraising 
and  donor  involvement.  The 
Haiti  Program  needed  to 
build  a new  health  center, 
and  we  decided  to  make  a 
special  offer  to  people  who 
wanted  to  help  raise  money 
for  the  new  clinic  in  the 
Grand’ Anse  region  of  Haiti 
and  travel  there  with  the 
AFSC  to  help  inaugurate  it. 

This  challenge  was  taken  up 
by  two  Eugene,  Oregon, 

Friends:  Lou  Enge  and  Si- 
mone d'Aubigne.  Both 
wrote  letters,  made  presen- 
tations, raised  money — and 
traveled  to  Haiti  in  Novem- 
ber, 1997. 

Simone  wrote  an  extended 
report  on  her  experience, 
excerpts  of  which  follow  ( they  were 
originally  published  in  the  winter  edi- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region 
AFSC  News  Update .)  Simone  is  an 
artist  who  did  a series  of  postcards 
based  on  her  Haiti  trip.  These  cards  are 
also  being  used  to  help  raise  funds  for 
AFSC  work  in  Haiti.  To  order  these 
cards,  write  to  the  AFSC,  1501  Cherry 
St.,  Philadelphia  PA  19102-2372/ 

Visiting  Haiti 

by  Simone  d’Aubigne, 

Eugene  Meeting  (NPYM) 

It  started  for  me  10  years  ago.  I hap- 
pened upon  Herbert  Gold’s  Best 
Nightmare  on  Earth.  As  I read  the  book 
I was  appalled  at  what  had  been  done  to 
Haiti.  But  I was  also  intrigued  with  the 
spirit  that  Gold  portrayed.  I wanted  to 
go  there. 

The  years  passed.  I moved  to  Oregon. 
Then  one  day  in  Meeting  I noticed  a 
poster  about  Haiti  on  the  wall.  I turned 
to  a Friend  and  told  him  I had  always 
wanted  to  visit  Haiti.  “You  can,”  he 
replied,  and  handed  me  a brochure  say- 
ing that  I could  spend  10  days  in  Haiti 


if  I raised  $5,000.  I knew  I could  get 
away  the  10  days.  And  never  having 
been  a fundraiser,  $5,000  seemed  like 
an  easily  obtainable  goal. 

I pondered  the  brochure  for  a week.  I 
went  to  friends  and  asked  what  they 
thought.  They  all  supported  me.  So,  I 
filled  out  the  application  and  received 
notice  that  I was  officially  a fundraiser. 
Armed  with  naivete,  I started  asking  my 
family  for  donations.  This  was  my  first 
reality  check.  They  didn’t  want  to  give. 
So  after  sufficiently  licking  my 
wounds,  I went  back  and  told  them  this 
time  there  were  no  options — they  were 
going  to  support  my  endeavor!  Once 
they  closed  their  stunned  mouths,  they 
wrote  the  checks. 

I was  learning  to  be  more  assertive  in 
my  fund  raising.  But  understanding  of 
why  I was  doing  the  project  came  for 
me  at  Quarterly  Meeting  when  a 
woman  came  up  to  me  after  a presenta- 
tion and  said,  “I  can’t  afford  to  give 
anything  now,  but  I will  hold  the 
Haitians  in  the  Light.”  Up  to  that  point, 
all  my  efforts  had  been  towards  how 
much  money  I could  raise.  After  that, 
my  efforts  were  primarily  directed  to- 
wards educating  people  to  become 
aware  of  the  situation  there  and  secon- 
darily towards  attaining  my  monetary 


goal. 

On  October  31,  1997 
Lou  Enge  and  I arrived 
arrived  in  Miami  to  meet 
with  the  AFSC  Fund- 
raiser’s Tour  of  Haiti 
Group.  This  group  con- 
sisted of  three  AFSC  work- 
ers and  ten  volunteer  fund 
raisers  who  had  been 
working  to  collect  money 
for  a health  clinic  and 
emergency  medical  boat 
for  the  rural  community  of 
Les  Irois  in  Haiti.  The  goal 
had  been  $5,000  per  fund 
raiser,  which  meant 
$20,000  for  the  building, 
$20,000  for  the  boat,  and 
$10,000  for  the  trip.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
learn  about  Haiti,  to  be 
present  for  the  dedication  of  the  clinic, 
and  to  be  inspired  to  continue  fund 
raising  for  Haiti  after  the  trip. 

The  group  consisted  of  the  AFSC 
Associated  Director  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can, Caribbean  desk,  the  AFSC 
Fundraiser  from  the  North  Central 
States,  five  people  from  Colorado,  three 
of  whom  were  medical  doctors,  two 
psychologists,  one  from  Chicago  and 
the  other  from  Boston,  a Frenchman 
presently  living  in  California,  and  an 
AFSC  volunteer  worker  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Of  the  thirteen  of  us,  five  of  us 
were  Quakers. 

We  spent  that  first  night  together 
dealing  with  logistics,  expectations,  and 
acquainting  ourselves  with  each  other. 
We  would  manage  well  in  the  coming 
days  because  of  the  good  planning  and 
the  group’s  ability  to  flow  with  what- 
ever happened,  and  a lot  of  unexpected 
things  happened.... 

On  November  1st  we  flew  into  Port- 
au-Prince  where  we  were  greeted  by 
Gerald  Jean-Francoise,  the  director  of 
AFSC  in  Haiti.  He  was  our  guide,  inter- 
preter, driver,  and  friend  throughout  the 
trip.  His  ability  to  deal  with  the  traffic 
("Haiti,  ” continued  on  page  122) 
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(“Haiti,  ” continued  from  page  121) 
traffic  while  explaining  Haiti  in  an 
overcrowded  van  with  underinflated 
tires  was  impressive. 

The  most  memorable  site  in  Port-au- 
Prince  was  the  slum.  There  was  not  a 
single  person  in  the  group  that  was  not 
sobered  by  the  sight  of  poverty, 
sewage,  and  overcrowding  that  existed 
there.  Everything  was  gray.  The  only 
vegetation  consisted  of  oranges,  beauti- 
fully arranged  to  sell.  The  sights  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  odors  of  sewage, 
charcoal  smoke,  burning  tires,  and  food 
cooking. 

After  several  days  touring  Port-au- 
Prince  and  surrounding  areas  and  hear- 
ing from  different  groups  and  people 
about  the  politics  of  Haiti,  we  took  a 
charter  flight  to  the  rural  area  in  the 
Grand  Anse,  the  southwestern  part  of 
Haiti.  We  were  greeted  in  Dame  Marie, 
the  village  that  houses  the  AFSC  office 
in  the  Grand  Anse  Region,  by  Pastor 
Richie  Andris,  former  AFSC  director. 
He  showed  us  the  school  that  he 
presently  directs.  It  is  the  size  of  an 
average  American  elementary  school, 
but  it  houses  1700  students  by  having 
two  shifts  a day  in  overcrowded  class- 
rooms. There  are  very  few  books.  There 
is  virtually  no  paper  or  pencils. 

While  in  Dame  Marie  we  visited 
some  of  the  base  groups  that  AFSC  has 
helped  to  form.  In  these  groups  people 
come  together  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  possible  solutions.  AFSC  philoso- 
phy there  is  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
help  themselves.  All  of  the  AFSC  staff 
there  is  Haitian.  The  staff  acts  as  coor- 
dinators and  facilitators  for  the  people. 
In  Dame  Marie  we  met  with  two 
women’s  groups  and  saw  the  Pig  Cen- 
ter. The  pig  project  is  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide every  family  in  the  area  with  a pig 
which  is  the  same  as  a savings  account. 
The  three  doctors  plus  Lou  Enge  went 
with  Dr.  Paul  Beach  to  a village  in  the 
interior.  That  trip  involved  a long  and 
arduous  walk  up  a mountain.  After  they 
arrived  and  had  been  served  refresh- 
ments, they  met  with  the  local  base 
group  to  discuss  the  pressing  issues. 
The  issues  involved  a contaminated  wa- 
ter supply,  immunization  for  the  chil- 
dren and  proper  design  and  placement 
of  latrines. 


All  that  day  while  we  were  visiting 
the  groups,  the  Haitian  AFSC  staff  had 
been  working  on  preparing  a feast  and 
party  for  us.  There  were  many  local 
delicacies  for  us  to  eat,  there  were  sodas 
and  beer  to  drink,  and  best  of  all  there 
was  local  Haitian  music  for  listening 
and  dancing.  Gerald  was  available  to 
teach  anyone  who  wanted  to  learn  how 
to  dance  in  the  Haitian  way  to  the  mu- 
sic. 

The  next  day  was  the  trip  to  Les  Irois 
and  the  dedication  of  the  clinic.  The 
first  viewing  of  the  clinic  was  a moving 
experience.  To  actually  see  what  we  all 
had  been  working  for  brought  tears  to 
our  eyes.  We  toured  it  in  the  chaos  of  its 
being  decorated  and  having  the  finish- 
ing touches  put  on.  We  met  with  more 
groups  and  then  were  fed  and  enter- 
tained for  the  evening. 

The  next  day  was  the  peak  experi- 
ence of  the  trip.  The  dedication  cere- 
mony consisted  of  people  from  miles 
around  coming  to  this  new  white  build- 
ing that  rivaled  the  local  church  in  pres- 
tige. People  packed  into  the  building  in 
their  finest  clothes.  Children  peeked 
through  the  tarps  protecting  the  court- 
yard from  the  noon  day  sun.  Speeches 
were  given  by  the  Minister  of  Health 


from  Port-au-Prince,  Pastor  Richie, 
Gerald,  the  Mayor  of  Les  Irois,  Dr.  Paul 
Beach,  and  Eloise  Chevrier,  AFSC  fund 
raising  coordinator  from  Chicago. 
There  was  even  a skit  depicting  the 
difference  between  going  to  a western 
doctor  and  Voudun  doctor.  We  all  lis- 
tened as  Denise  Davis,  AFSC  Associate 
Coordinator  of  the  Caribbean  Desk,  and 
Dr.  Paul  Beach  translated  the  Creole 
into  English  for  us. 

This  health  center  will  serve  60,000 
people,  around  80  to  100  people  per 
day.  The  people  were  overwhelmingly 
grateful  for  this  gift  of  a site  to  educate 
and  heal  the  local  populace. 

As  we  returned  to  Dame  Marie  know- 
ing that  the  trip  was  coming  to  an  end, 
there  was  a subdued  feeling  to  the 
group.  Each  of  us  wondered  in  our  own 
way  what  we  could  do  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  we  had  gained  in 
Haiti.  I had  a thousand  pictures  and 
words  in  me  about  Haiti  and  I knew 
most  people  would  want  only  a few. 

When  I walked  off  the  plane  in  Eu- 
gene, my  children  ran  towards  me  with 
hesitant  looks  on  their  faces.  They 
knew  something  was  different.  □ 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  WISHED 
THAT  YOU  COULD  BE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  VERY  BEGINNING 
OF  SOMETHING  TOTALLY  COOL? 

THIS  COULD  BE  YOUR  CHANCE. 

/\group  of  adults  and  teens  from  PYM  will  spend  the  week  of  July 
12-19  exploring  a possible  permanent  site  for  Yearly  Meeting — Bill 
and  Elizabeth  Lovett’s  farm,  “Quaker  Oaks,”  in  Visalia,  California. 
We’ll  do  a work  camp  project  on  the  farm,  possibly  painting  and 
reroofing.  We’ll  camp  and  cook  together.  We’ll  imagine  and  experi- 
ence how  a community  of  all  ages  could  grow  together  in  a place  of 
our  own.  In  addition,  there’ll  be  swmming,  hiking  in  the  mountains, 
perhaps  even  white  water  rafting  and  a sweat  lodge.  Organizers: 
Mark  Koenig  and  Alan  Edgar.  For  more  information,  contact  Alan 
at  4200  Fairway  Dr,  Soquel,  CA  95073  (408)  475-8649  or  e-mail 
edgar@cruzio.com.  Cost:  around  $100. 

- - 
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What's  Unique  About  Quaker  Service? 


The  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a talk  given 
at  the  Arizona  Half-Yearly 
Meeting  in  March,  1998,  by 
Anthony  Manousos,  who  is 
not  only  the  editor  of 
Friends  Bulletin,  but  also 
the  coordinator  for  the 
AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service 
Project. 


IHlSSi 


AMORFESWRA  TODOS 


During  the  1997  Burling- 
ton Conference  on 
Quaker  Volunteer  Service 
and  Witness  (see  Friends 
Bulletin , June  1997),  the  question  arose: 
“What  is  unique  about  Quaker  ser- 
vice?” 

I’d  like  to  talk  about  some  unique 
characteristics  of  Quaker  service  and 
then  conclude  with  some  comments 
about  Gilbert  White’s  article  and  the 
unique  situation  of  Western  Friends. 

Identification  with  Unpopular 
Causes  and  People 

Let’s  begin  by  looking  at  some  of 
the  well-known  examples  of  Quaker 
service  in  the  20th  century.  After  World 
War  I,  Quakers  went  into  Russia  to  help 
the  Russian  people  during  their  Civil 
War.  During  WWII,  many  Quakers 
went  out  of  their  way  to  help  the  Jews 
and  the  Japanese  in  the  face  of  govern- 
mental indifference  or  hostility.  After 
WWII,  Friends  helped  the  Germans 
along  with  other  victims  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope. In  recent  times.  Friends  have  of- 
fered help  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Cubans,  the  North  Koreans,  and  most 
recently  the  Iraqis.  Quakers  have  been 
leaders  in  prison  ministry,  particularly 
during  times  when  the  general  public 
has  had  a very  negative  attitude  towards 
lawbreakers.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a 
rocket  scientist  to  detect  a pattern.  One 
of  unique  characteristics  of  Quaker  ser- 
vice is  that  it  is  often  directed  towards 
those  that  are  unpopular,  those  who  are 
seen  by  many  as  the  enemy  or  as  out- 
casts. 

Nowadays  most  Friends  tend  to  be 
comfortably  middle  class,  but  a large 


Volunteers  at  the 
Rev.  Carl  Bean 
AIDS  Center  in 
Los  Aneeles.  Californ 


proportion  of  us  unprogrammed  Friends 
have  had  formative  experiences  of  be- 
ing outsiders.  Some  were  CO’s,  some 
were  involved  in  the  anti-war  move- 
ment, others  got  involved  in  the 
women’s  movement  or  environmental 
causes  before  they  were  popular.  I think 
it’s  safe  to  say  that  we  Friends  have 
tended  to  be  out  of  step  with  main- 
stream opinion. 

By  identifying  with  the  Outsider  and 
the  Enemy,  Quakers  have  turned  their 
service  into  a kind  of  witness.  We  are 
saying,  in  effect:  “God  requires  us  to 
love  our  enemy,  and  love  means  ser- 
vice— service  from  the  heart,  and  not 
simply  of  the  lip.” 

The  results  of  this  heart-felt  and 
Spirit-led  service  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately apparent,  but  can  have  long- 
standing effects.  When  I went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1980’s,  there  were 
Russians  who  still  remembered  with 
gratitude  the  relief  work  that  Quakers 
did  70  years  ago.  The  Germans  are 
equally  appreciative,  as  you  can  tell  if 
you’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
the  recent  award-winning  German  doc- 
umentary, “Love  Amidst  the  Ruins.” 
This  powerful  documentary  commemo- 
rates the  relief  work  that  Quakers  did  in 
Germany  after  WW  II  when  many  peo- 
ple were  suspicious  of  the  Germans. 
Over  the  years  I’ve  encountered  Jews, 
Japanese,  Native  Americans,  and 
African  Americans  who  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Friends  cared  when  others 
didn’t. 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 


Quaker  service  is  that 
Friends  help  people  when  it 
is  not  popular  to  do  so,  and 
expect  nothing  in  return. 

Teaching 
Self-Reliance  and 
Self-Worth 


The  second  characteristic 
of  Quaker  service  is  that  it’s 
about  helping  others  to  be- 
come self-reliant.  Nothing 
makes  a Quaker  happier 
than  for  a group  not  to  need 
his  or  her  services  any  more.  One  of  the 
best  examples  I can  think  of  is  Self- 
Help  Enterprises.  This  project  was 
started  in  the  early  1960’s  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California.  Friends  and  the 
AFSC  went  to  farm  workers  and  asked 
them  what  they  wanted.  The  answer 
they  got  was,  “Homes.”  Many  farm 
workers  were  living  in  shacks,  or  just 
sleeping  in  the  fields.  So  Friends  raised 
money  to  start  a pilot  project.  They 
provided  interest-free  loans  to  farm 
workers  to  purchase  land  and  materials 
to  build  homes.  Technical  expertise  was 
also  provided.  The  farm  workers  built 
the  homes  themselves. 

This  project  was  so  successful  that  it 
eventually  became  an  independent, 
non-profit  corporation  called  Self-Help 
Enterprises.  In  1995,  Mike  Gray  led  a 
project  with  Self-Help  Enterprises  in 
Visalia.  I participated  along  with  some 
Arizona  Friends,  Gerry  Theisman  and 
his  two  teenagers,  Mindi  and  Ben.  To- 
gether with  a dozen  Mexican-American 
families,  we  helped  build  not  just 
houses,  but  a community.  It  was  a fan- 
tastic experience. 

Helping  others  to  become  self- 
sufficient  is  based  on  the  idea  that  each 
person  has  a spark  of  the  divine  within. 
Even  when  we  give  homeless  people 
bags  of  food,  as  we  did  recently  in  San 
Diego,  we  don’t  expect  people  to  agree 
with  our  religious  viewpoint,  or  pray 
with  us,  or  “grovel  for  food,”  as  one 
homeless  person  put  it.  As  Friends,  we 
want  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
(“Quaker  Service,  ” cont.  on  page  132) 
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In  Memory 


N, 


Friend  was  more  beloved,  or 
more  loving,  than  Bob  Vogel.  His  sud- 
den and  unexpected  death  on  April  15, 
three  days  after  Easter,  was  a blow  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

For  over  forty  years.  Bob  worked 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  peace,  justice, 
and  Friends’  organizations  such  as  the 
AFSC,  FWCC,  and  PYM.  Bob  cared 
deeply  about  children  and  youth,  and  it 
seems  fitting  that  his  last  message  was 
addressed  to  the  children  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting. 

When  I learned  of  Bob  Vogel’s  pass- 
ing through  the  Internet,  I asked  Friends 
to  share  their  memories.  What  follows 
is  a kind  of  “electronic  memorial  meet- 
ing” honoring  a beloved  Friend  who 
enriched  our  lives  with  his  humor,  in- 
sight, and  commitment.  Bob’s  actual 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Whittier 
First  Friends  Church  on  May  17, 
1998. — Editor. 


of  Bob  V oeel 


Bob  Vogel’s  Last 
Meeting  for  Worship 


It  was  Easter  Sunday,  a shining,  beautiful 
day.  Bob  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  front 
stairs  to  the  Orange  Grove  Meetinghouse. 

He  had  a warm  smile  above  his  natty  bow 
tie  and  a firm  handshake  for  each  of  us  as 
he  declared,  “I’m  the  official  greeter.” 

“It’s  nice  to  be  greeted,”  I said,  respond- 
ing to  the  subtle  radiance  I sensed  in  him. 

As  I mounted  the  stairs,  I thought,  “I’m 
glad  that  Bob  knows  how  much  he  is  loved. 

Shortly  after  our  children  came  into  the 
Meeting  room,  he  rose,  looked  at  them,  and 
said,  “I  always  feel  happy  when  I see  our 
children  come  in  to  Meeting.  I won’t  be  around  much  longer — I guess  I won’t  be  at 
my  memorial  service  [this  caused  a gentle  ripple  of  smiles  and  laughter  throughout 
the  room  in  which  Bob  shared].  But  you’ll  be  around  much  longer.  As  William 
Penn  said,  I believe  the  immortality  any  of  us  will  have  lives  in  the  memories  and 
love  that  those  remaining  on  earth  carry  for  us.  You  are  our  assurance  of 
continuity.” 

Bob  was  wrong  about  one  thing,  I believe.  He  will  be  present  at  his  own 
memorial  service  in  spirit.  And  the  Spirit  was  the  most  important  part  of  him. 

— Catherine  Langston,  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (PYM) 


A Life  of  Service  Based  on 
Spiritual  Commitment 

Robert  Vogel’s  spiritual  roots  were 
in  the  Salem  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  he  was  baptized  in  1917. 
He  was  confirmed  at  age  13,  making  a 
commitment  to  live  his  life  following 
the  example  of  Jesus.  The  life  and  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  he  felt  shone  brightly 
in  others  as  well  as  Jesus,  were  the  basis 
for  his  lifelong  commitment  to  paci- 
fism. After  the  draft  was  instituted  in 
1940  Bob  became  a conscientious  ob- 
jector with  the  support  of  his  parents, 
minister,  and  Friends  at  Syracuse  Meet- 
ing which  he  joined.  His  spiritual  men- 
tor became  Norman  Whitney,  who  was 
a leading  Quaker,  chairman  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Peace  Council,  and  head  of  the 
local  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
From  1942-44  Bob  served  as  Norman 
Whitney’s  assistant.  In  1943  Bob  was 
ordered  to  the  Civilian  Public  Service 


Camp  at  Campton,  New  Hampshire  and 
then  was  transferred  to  fight  forest  fires 
near  Lake  Tahoe,  California.  Later  he 
was  assigned  to  the  National  Service 
Board  for  Religious  Objectors  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  and  then  back  to  Syracuse 
to  replace  Norman  Whitney.  From 
1944-46  he  was  reassigned  to  the  fund- 
raising unit  for  CPS  which  was  con- 
nected to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Philadelphia. 

Bob  joined  the  Pasadena  staff  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
in  1946  as  Peace  Education  Secretary 
and  Director  of  the  AFSC-sponsored 
Institute  of  International  Relations  at 
Whittier  College.  Later  he  served  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Regional  office,  National  Coordinator 
of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Search  Pro- 
gram of  AFSC’s  International  Division, 
and  as  Finance  Secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Region.  During  these  years 
he  visited  AFSC  projects  in  India,  Hong 
Kong,  Thailand,  Japan,  the  Middle 


East,  and  East  Africa. 

Locally  he  organized  the  first  Peace 
March  in  Los  Angeles  (1960),  taught 
the  first  course  on  nonviolence  at 
UCLA,  and  witnessed  weekly  against 
the  Vietnam  War.  Bob  was  also  active 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  other 
programs  of  social  justice. 

After  becoming  a member  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  Bob’s 
monthly  meeting  was  his  spiritual 
source  and  support  community.  He 
served  in  many  capacities,  including 
Clerk  of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Bob  was  active  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Quarterly  Meeting,  served  as 
Clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  from 
1982-85,  and  as  the  Brinton  Visitor  for 
Pacific  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

Bob  was  committed  to  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  and 
served  as  its  first  Development  Secre- 
tary. He  traveled  widely  among  the 
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(“Bob  Vogel,  ” cont.from  page  124) 
world  family  of  Friends  promot- 
ing cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  Quakers.  Believ- 
ing in  the  importance  of  religious 
education,  he  served  on  the  Pen- 
dle  Hill  General  Board  and  as  a 
Friend  in  Residence  at  Wood- 
brooke  College,  in  Birmingham, 
England. 

Bob’s  non-Quaker  service  in- 
cluded leadership  positions  on 
the  boards  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Affdiate  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Pasadena  Chapter  of  the  United 
Nations  Association,  KPFK-FM  radio 
station,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
Town  Hall  of  Southern  California,  the 
Pasadena  Healthy  Start  school  program 
and  a neighborhood  association.  Bob 
served  as  a member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Grand  Jury  Association  where 
he  reviewed  programs  for  children  and 
families. 

Beginning  as  a Boy  Scout,  for  over 
70  years  Bob  served  his  community  and 
worked  for  peace  and  social  justice.  He 
considered  himself  lucky  that  he  could 
lead  a totally  focused  life,  integrating 
his  employment  with  his  spiritual  life. 
He  was  a gentle  person  full  of  wisdom 
and  playfulness.  A man  of  great  convic- 
tion and  steadfastness,  he  believed  in 
the  innate  goodness  of  the  human 
species  and  the  sustaining  power  of 
love. 

Bob’s  wife,  Etta,  to  whom  he  was 
married  for  34  years  until  her  death  in 
1978,  was  his  companion  in  Quaker 
service  and  traveled  with  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  They  raised  four 
children:  Jan,  David,  Jonathan,  and 
Russell. 

I once  gave  Bob  a calligraphy  of 
Philippians  1:3,  “I  thank  my  God  each 
time  of  think  of  you.”  I know  that  is 
how  Bob  felt  about  his  friends  and  all 
people  who  follow  their  spiritual  lead- 
ings. Let  us  in  turn  thank  God  for  Bob’s 
life,  the  example  he  provided,  the 
lessons  he  taught  us,  and  the  love  he 
gave  us.  Let  us  all  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  as  he  would  have  us  do. 

— Jeanette  Norton,  Orange  County 
Meeting  (PYM) 


Bob  and  Etta  Vogel,  1 952 


Friends  * Memorials 

I first  met  the  Vogels  when  they  were 
guests  in  my  family’s  home  forty 
years  ago,  soon  after  their  return  from  a 
tour  of  AFSC  projects  in  Asia.  They 
conveyed  both  joy  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  needs  toward  which  AFSC  pro- 
jects were  directed,  and  they  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  Village  Develop- 
ment Project  in  Barpali,  India,  whose 
hand-loomed  textiles  Etta  Vogel  and 
Gladys  Gray  imported  and  sold  for 
many  years  to  benefit  the  Barpali  coop- 
erative. Many  Friends  in  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  still  display  these  fabrics  in 
their  homes. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  Bob  Vogel 
in  AFSC’s  peace  education  work  from 
1967  through  1972,  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  was  a patient  mentor  and  a 
model  for  me  and  for  many  other  young 
activists.  As  important  as  skills  are  to 
peacemaking — and  he  was  a highly 
skilled  analyst,  strategist,  and  organizer 
— Bob’s  teaching  and  practice  revealed 
the  much  more  fundamental  importance 
of  attending  to  one’s  deepest  leadings, 
and  of  searching  always  for  the  light  in 
others  regardless  of  their  position  in  a 
conflict.  Bob  acted  with  steadfast  con- 
viction and  courage,  and  sometimes  in 
principled  confrontation,  while  he 
spoke  gently  and  with  consistent  open- 
ness. 

In  about  1966,  Bob  Vogel  was  an 
initiator  of  the  vigil  for  peace  in 
Pasadena  (one  of  hundreds  that  were 


held  weekly  around  the  country 
throughout  the  Vietnam  War). 
Week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  we  stood  in  silent  worship 
before  the  post  office,  attempt- 
ing to  communicate  a simple 
message  of  compassion.  Deri- 
sion by  passersby  was  not  un- 
usual. Once  a critic  leaned 
close  to  Bob  Vogel’s  face  and 
asked  aggressively,  “Don’t  you 
have  anything  better  to  do  than 
stand  here?”  Bob  stepped  out 
of  the  line,  touched  the  man’s 
arm,  and  gently  replied,  “No.  I 
don’t  have  anything  better  to 
do  than  to  stand  here  and  call 
for  peace.” . 

In  February  of  this  year,  Bob  sent  me 
a news  clipping  that  described  a similar 
weekly  vigil  sponsored  by  AFSC, 
among  others,  to  call  for  nonviolent 
solutions  to  the  stand-off  with  Iraq.  For 
Bob  Vogel,  peacemaking  was  indeed  a 
way  of  life. 

Although  twenty-six  years  have 
passed  since  I last  worked  directly  with 
Bob  Vogel,  I still  see  his  face  and  hear 
his  voice  often  when  a challenge  con- 
fronts me  and  I struggle  to  find  my  way 
toward  right  action.  I think  of  his  min- 
istry and  his  clerking  skills  when  busi- 
ness meetings  drift  into  confusion  or 
contention.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  how  many  others  in  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  and  throughout  Quak- 
erdom  carry  within  some  of  this  legacy 
given  to  us  by  Bob  Vogel. — Jamie 
Newton,  Palo  Alto  (PYM) 

In  the  mid  eighties  I was  startled, 
sitting  at  the  back  of  a plenary  at 
PYM  at  Chico,  to  see  the  most  amazing 
orange  and  blue  apparition  slowly  rise 
from  ahead  of  me,  like  one  of  those 
organs  in  old  movie  theatres  that  rose 
straight  up  into  the  stage  from  nowhere. 
The  apparition  untangled  itself  into  a 
head  and  an  amazing  Hawaiian  shirt. 

It  was  Bob  Vogel,  Clerk  of  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  had  taken,  when  in  office, 
to  wearing  the  most  wonderful  tie-dyed 
colored  shirts.  He  was  standing  to  ad- 
dress the  plenary. 

I had  seen  the  promised  shirt.  This 
was  California.  — Keith  Wedmore,  San 
Francisco  (PYM) 

(“Bob  Vogel,  ” continued  on  page  126) 
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AFSC  Maquiladora  Project: 
Workers’  Success 


by  Leslie  Gates, 

Volunteer  Coordinator, 
Maquiladora  Organizing 
Project 

Janet  is  in  her  early  twenties  and  has 
two  children.  She  and  her  husband 
both  work  in  a maquiladora,  a U.S.- 
owned  factory  based  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  U.S./Mexican  border.  On 
average,  they  each  earn  about  $35  for 
48  hours  of  work.  When  she  learned 
that  her  factory  was  implementing  a 
new  production  standard  that  required 
workers  to  stand  for  10  hour  shifts,  she 
was  worried.  A pregnant  woman  in  her 
line  expressed  her  concern  to  Janet 


Kate  Griffith,  AFSC  intern,  in  the  center 
with  Elisa  Ortega  and  Pola  Pantoya, 
Maquiladora  Organizing 
Project  Organizers 

about  the  pending  change.  Janet 
brought  this  concern  up  in  one  of  her 
meetings  with  Pola  Pantoja,  the  pro- 
gram coordinator  of  the  Maquila  Orga- 
nizing Project  in  Agua  Prieta.  The  small 
group  of  workers  studied  what  the  law 
said  about  their  rights  as  workers.  They 
learned  that,  according  to  the  Mexican 
Labor  law,  pregnant  women  should  not 
have  to  exert  themselves  excessively. 
They  also  learned  that  they  did  not  have 
to  comply  with  this  change  in  their 
work  environment.  Janet  shared  this 
information  with  some  of  her  co- 


workers. They  decided  that  they  would 
refuse  to  stand. 

On  March  23,  they  calmly  sat  in 
their  seats  when  the  supervisor  asked 
them  to  stand  up.  One  by  one,  other 
production  units  also  stopped  working. 
In  all,  700  workers  stopped  work  for  an 
hour  and  half  to  show  their  solidarity. 
Some  workers  got  up  and  went  over  to 
the  office  to  talk  with  the  managers. 
Janet  reported  later  that  the  manage- 
ment were  shaking  in  their  boots.  They 
agreed  to  put  back  seats  for  all  workers. 
They  even  put  it  in  writing  at  the  work- 
ers’ request.  On  March  24th  the  seats 
were  replaced. 

The  Arizona  Area  Program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
initiated  the  Maquiladora  Organizing 
Project  last  May.  The  program  aims  to 
improve  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  workers  and  their  families  in 
Agua  Prieta  Sonora  by  educating  work- 
ers about  their  legal  rights  and  practic- 
ing strategies  to  improve  their  working 
conditions.  □ 

Brown  Wheat  and 
Gold  Dust: 
Mexico  Service 
Project 

by  Nicholas  Dewey, 

Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting 

Trigo  Moreno  (“brown  wheat”)  is  a 
tiny  community  near  the  borders  of 
two  northern  Mexico  states,  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  where  I took  part  in  a ser- 
vice project  sponsored  by  the  AFSC 
and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 
Trigo  Moreno  nestles  in  an  idyllic 
mountain  setting  some  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  barely  accessible  except  by  an 
eight-mile  dirt  track  that  takes  an  hour 


This  issue  is  dedicated  to 
Robert  Samuel  Vogel 

(1917-1998)  who  came  to  Pasadena  in 
1946  to  join  the  staff  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  as  Peace 
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Cindi  Theisman  and  Mexican  children 


to  traverse.  There  are  almost  no  modem 
amenities  for  the  thirteen  families  who 
live  there:  no  TV  or  radio — no  tele- 
phones, no  sewage  system,  no  water 
mains,  no  electricity,  not  even  propane 
gas.  Water,  of  questionable  potability, 
is  drawn  from  a spring. 

(Mexico  Project,  ” continued  on  page  2) 


( "Mexico  Project,  ” cont.  from  page  1 ) 

The  lifestyle  of  the  people  (apart  from 
the  convenience  of  one  or  two  small 
trucks)  can  have  changed  very  little 
over  hundreds  of  years.  Cooking  is 
done  with  wood,  sometimes  on  old  oil 
drums,  and  washing  clothes  by  scrub- 
bing on  well-worn  stones.  The  only 
concession  to  contemporary  science 
would  seem  to  be  the  tiny  solar  panels 
that  yield  just  enough  power  to  keep  a 
40-watt  light  bulb  going  for  a few 
evening  hours.  It  is  frosty  at  night,  hot 
during  the  day,  but  the  locals  have  an 
intuitive  grasp  of  how  the  weather  is 
going  to  behave. 

Their  fathers  scrape  a living  by 
milling  (not  panning)  gold  that  is  ex- 
tracted by  an  incredibly  tedious  process 
from  chunks  of  rock  brought  down  into 
the  valley  from  hillside  mines  on  the 
back  of  donkeys. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trigo  Moreno, 


like  so  many  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances, cannot  afford  to  take  time  off 
from  their  daily  labors  to  work  on  pro- 
jects that  would  improve  their  primitive 
living  conditions.  They  have  to  rely 
upon  outside  help.  That  is  why  the 
AFSC  has  been  sponsoring  work  teams 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.S.,  who  come 
together  at  regular  intervals  with  physi- 
cal assistance,  equipment  and  money. 

This  past  March  our  stay  was  a short 
one,  with  difficult  camping-style  condi- 
tions, insects,  sunburn,  tummy  troubles, 
etc.,  but  we  got  started  on  a scheme  that 
will  eventually  bring  fresh  running  wa- 
ter to  all  the  houses  (mostly  of  adobe 
brick  construction  with  corrugated  iron 
roofs).  This  involved  digging  into  a 
steep  hillside  with  pick  and  shovel  to 
make  a level  platform  for  the  cistern 
and  running  pipe  work  from  a gravity 
pump.  We  also  cleared  up  their  over- 
grown burial  ground,  a huge  task  as  it 


turned  out.  If  only  we  could  share  their 
sane  attitude  toward  death! 

Opportunity  to  dwell  on  such  matters 
would  occur  on  most  days  with  periods 
of  silence,  the  traditional  form  of 
Quaker  worship.  If  the  locals  happened 
to  be  around,  they  would  readily  join 
us.  The  children,  too,  would  mingle 
with  us  after  school,  always  happy  and 
smiling.  One  had  to  ponder  whether  the 
material  benefits  of  our  Western  way  of 
life  are  bringing  us  anything  durable, 
and  whether  the  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity that  these  admirable  people 
have  retained  would  be  destroyed  by 
imposing  our  values.  One  of  the  older 
men  was  asked  about  their  dependence 
on  the  gold  dust:  that  gold,  he  replied, 
was  not  as  precious  as  the  golden  con- 
tentment and  tranquility  still  enjoyed  by 
all  the  people  of  Trigo  Moreno.  We 
have  a lot  to  unlearn.  □ 


Summer  Service  Opportunities 

• May  31 — June  7,  Ogden,  Utah:  Help  refurbish  trails  and  facili- 
ties at  Ogden  Nature  Center.  Co-facilitators:  Cynthia  Taylor  and 
Chuck  Rostkowski. 

• June  13 — June  17,  Palisade,  Colorado:  This  project  with  Child 
and  Migrant  Services  has  been  so  full  in  past  years  that  we  are  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  running  a separate,  simultaneous  project 
in  a different  community  to  make  sure  there  is  enough  work  for 
everyone. 

• June  27 — July  4,  Tselle,  Arizona:  A joint  project  of  the  AFSC/ 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  AFSC-Southem  California 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Participants  will  work  at  Dineh  College  and  in 
the  community  of  the  Wheatfields  Chapter. 

• July  5 — July  12,  Hotevilla,  Arizona:  The  Hotevilla-Bacavi 
Community  School  on  the  Third  Mesa  will  host  us  again.  Mainte- 
nance is  always  needed  around  this  locally-controlled  school.  This 
may  be  the  year  we  landscape  around  the  library. 

• July  26 — Aug  7,  Oglala,  South  Dakota:  The  Mato  Mna  Sni  Ta 
Tiospaye  has  invited  us  to  do  a longer  and  bigger  project  there  this 
year,  possibly  larger  ceremonial  structure  for  the  community. 

For  more  information  about  projects  listed  above,  contact  Mike 
Gray,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Highway,  Bellvue,  CO  80512.  (970) 
490-2585 . mgray  @ lamar.colostate.educ. 

August  9 — 15,  Maclovio  Rojas,  a colonia  (settlement)  near  Ti- 
juana where  around  1,200  families  live  without  running  water, 
electricity,  or  paved  roads.  We  are  returning  to  this  site  to  help  in 
whatever  projects  need  our  assistance.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Anthony  Manousos,  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA 
90601.  (562)  699-5670.  friendsbul@aol.com 

• Weeklong  projects  generally  cost  $200-300,  with  financial  aid 
available. 


Youth  and  Service  Programs 
Continue  to  Expand 


Left  to  right:  Jon  Hutchinson,  Mark  McClure,  Anthony 
Manousos,  Annie  Condou,  and  Stephanie  Votaw.  Wildlife 
Way  Station  Project. 


by  Anthony  Manousos, 

Coordinator  of  the  ASFS/SCQM  Youth 
Service  Program 

Because  of  increasing  demand,  the  Youth  Service  Pro- 
ject sponsored  by  the  AFSC  and  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  continues  to  grow  in  response  to  the 
leadings  of  the  Spirit  and  the  urgings  of  our  enthusiastic 
youth:  this  year  we  are  doing  four  weekend  service 
projects  instead  of  three,  and  we’re  planning  to  do  two 

( "Youth  and  Sen’ice,  ” continued  on  page  3) 
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Regional  Director  Welcomes  New  Staff 


Left  to  right:  Carmen  Morgan,  Associate  Regional  Director;  Kwazi  Nkrumah, 
Northwest  Pasadena  Program  Coordinator;  Judi  Samuel,  Regional  Director 


by  Judi  Samuel , 

Regional  Director 

The  country  of  Paniagua  was  in  tur- 
moil. Peasants  had  been  driven  off 
the  land,  international  big  business  had 
developed  factories  in  the  free  trade 
zone,  and  the  government  was  in  debt. 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  top 
AFSC  management  would  cause  so 
much  chaos?  Maybe  it  was  because  the 
day  before  they  had  walked  out  of  a 
Federal  Correctional  Facility. 

Perhaps  I had  better  explain.  The 
above  occurred  as  part  of  an  exercise  on 
the  global  economy  in  April,  when 
AFSC’s  executive  director,  two  associ- 
ate executive  directors,  and  seven  re- 
gional directors  came  to  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, for  a visit.  For  two  days  we 
viewed  the  wonderful  program  work 
being  done  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  and 
particularly  the  Arizona  Area  Program. 

First,  two  young  Help  Increase  the 
Peace  (HIP)  volunteer  trainers  put  us 
through  several  exercises  in  the  HIP 
program.  Over  lunch  members  of  the 
new  Outmates  Project,  our  support  and 
advocacy  group  for  family  members  of 
prison  inmates,  helped  us  to  understand 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  punitive 
regulations  have  impacted  families.  In 
the  afternoon  we  toured  a Federal  Cor- 
rectional Facility  and  met  with  several 
inmate  volunteer  facilitators  who  de- 
scribed what  the  Alternatives  to  Vio- 
lence (AVP)  Program  has  meant  to 
them. 


The  second  day  we  drove  to  Agua 
Prieta,  Mexico,  for  a presentation  by 
our  two  Mexican  maquiladora  organiz- 
ers. They  described  how  they  conduct 
house  meetings  and  the  workers’  per- 
ceptions of  the  maquiladors.  When  they 
described  the  successes  they  have  had 
had  in  only  a few  months  (see  p.  1),  we 
broke  into  loud,  unQuakerly  applause. 
After  learning  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems reported  by  the  workers,  we  vis- 
ited one  of  the  largest  maquiladoras, 
accompanied  by  our  volunteer  and  our 
intern. 

In  the  evening  two  more  volunteers 
led  our  group  through  the  role-playing 
exercise  in  which  we  turned  the  imagi- 
nary country  of  Paniagua  into  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  reported  above.  It  was 
interesting  to  follow  the  money  trail  and 
to  see  the  interrelationship  of  decisions 
made  by  the  different  players.  I think 
we  all  gained  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  global  economy. 

While  it  was  an  exhausting  two  days, 
I was  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  show 


how  much  can  be  done  by  a small  staff 
and  a large  group  of  very  dedicated 
volunteers.  The  Arizona  program  has 
one  program  coordinator,  Kitty  Ufford- 
Chase,  and  an  intern,  Kate  Griffith,  who 
along  with  wonderful  volunteers  ac- 
complish a surprising  array  of  program 
work. 

The  Arizona  program  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  this  way  of  working,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  The  Pacific  Southwest 
Region  is  among  the  smallest  AFSC 
regions  in  terms  of  personnel.  As  dedi- 
cated and  resourceful  as  our  staff  mem- 
bers are,  they  could  not  provide  the 
amazing  variety  of  effective  social 
change  programs  without  the  assistance 
of  volunteers. 

I have  a small  sign  next  to  my  desk 
which  reads:  “If  you  think  you’re  too 
small  to  be  effective,  you  have  never 
been  in  bed  with  a mosquito.”  We  can 
all  be  proud  to  be  part  of  the  swarm  of 
AFSC  Pacific  Southwest  Regional 
mosquitoes.  □ 


(“Youth  and  Service,  ” cont.  from  p.  2) 
weeklong  projects  this  summer  instead 
of  one.  The  Joint  Service  Project  spon- 
sored by  the  AFSC  and  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  has  experienced  even 
more  dramatic  expansion.  Mike  Gray, 
the  coordinator  of  this  program,  now 
leads  ten  weekend  and  weeklong  pro- 
jects throughout  the  year  in  Mexico, 


Arizona,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  expan- 
sion? One  reason  is  the  new  focus  on 
youth  by  the  entire  AFSC.  The  second 
reason  is  the  increased  interest  in  volun- 
teerism  and  “service  learning”  on  the 
part  of  adults  and  teens.  There  is  also 
the  psychological  and  spiritual 
“payback”  that  comes  from  volunteer 


service.  As  one  of  the  youth  in  a recent 
service  project  put  it: 

“I  was  talking  to  a few  people  who 
wondered  why  people  would  pay 
money  to  work  for  a week  or  two.  But 
this  trip  is  so  much  more  than  that.  It’s 
about  love,  friendship,  commitment,  re- 
spect, happiness,  fulfillment,  and  so 
much  more...”  □ 
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AFSC  Staff  Addresses  White  House 
Conference  on  Hate  Crimes 


fr1 

Report  from 
Southern 
California 


o 


fn  November  10,  1997,  Roberto 
Martinez,  coordinator  of  the  AFSC’s 
U.S. /Mexico  Border  Program  in  San 
Diego,  was  asked  to  testify  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Hate  Crimes  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  following  is  ex- 
cerpted from  a report  he  delivered.  His 
report  cites  the  definition  of  a hate 
crime,  according  to  California  Penal 
Code:  No  person,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  shall. ...by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  willfully  injure,  intimi- 
date, interfere  with,  oppress,  or 
threaten  any  other  person  in  the  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  or  her  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  this  state  or  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  person’s  race, 
religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  dis- 
ability, gender,  or  sexual  orientation.... 


I 


n the  25  years  I have  been  working  on 
civil  rights  issues  regarding  Chicanos, 
farm  workers  and  immigrants,  I have 
come  across  dozens  of  cases  of  police 
brutality  where  this  definition  could  be 
applied.  One  such  case  occurred  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Sheriffs’  deputies  in 
Vista,  California  were  beating  a Chi- 
cano  in  front  of  his  wife.  When  the 
woman  asked  the  Deputies  why  they 
were  beating  her  husband,  the  Deputies 
replied,  “because  we  hate  f — g Mexi- 
cans.” Because  this  man  was  not  ar- 
rested or  detained  for  committing  a 
crime  and  was  not  armed,  and  in  fact 
was  on  his  way  to  the  store  on  an 
errand,  this  fits  all  the  criteria  of  a hate 
crime.  Not  only  were  these  deputies 
committing  an  assault  under  color  of 
authority,  but  they  were  depriving  him 
of  his  Constitutional  right  to  be  free 
from  oppression,  and  otherwise  enjoy 
his  rights. 


Roberto  Martinez 
in  Washington,  DC 

As  Chicanos  we  claim  a 150-year 
history  of  institutionalized  racism  and 
violence  throughout  the  Southwest. 
Along  the  U.  S. -Mexico  border  Mexi- 
cans have  been  the  victims  of  law  en- 
forcement violence,  vigilante  violence, 
and  hate  crimes.  The  core  of  all  this 
violence,  in  my  opinion,  is  racism.  Next 
year  will  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  that  ended  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico and  claimed  half  of  Mexico  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  ensuing  westward 
expansion  that  swept  across  the  South- 
west the  conquered  Mexicans  were 
stripped  of  their  land,  often  lynched, 
murdered  or  chased  across  the  border 
into  Mexico. 

For  us  this  violence  never  ended. 
First  the  land  grabbers,  then  the  Texas 
Rangers,  then  the  local  Sheriffs  began 
meting  out  their  own  form  of  frontier 
justice.  Then,  in  1924  came  the  Border 
Patrol,  and  a whole  new  level  of  vio- 
lence was  directed  specifically  at  Mexi- 
cans. On  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  Bor- 
der Patrol  and  local  police  have  been 
responsible  for  dozens  of  killings,  rapes 
and  other  kinds  of  violence.  Each  year 
we  document  hundreds  of  beatings  by 
Border  Patrol,  INS  and  U.S.  Customs 


and  other  enforcement  at  the  Ports  of 
Entry  in  San  Diego,  in  the  hills  around 
the  border,  and  in  the  community.  We 
have  also  received  serious  complaints 
of  beatings  and  sexual  assaults  at  the 
Border  Patrol  checkpoints  along  the  1-5 
northbound  freeway  leaving  San  Diego 
and  at  the  1-5  northbound  inland  free- 
way. All  directed  at  Mexicans. 

Not  only  is  the  political  climate  today 
conducive  to  the  kind  of  anti-immigrant 
legislation  that  is  creating  a serious 
xenophobic  backlash  here  in  the  South- 
west, but  we  fear  that  this  is  creating  an 
increased  level  of  law  enforcement  vio- 
lence, and  that  appears  to  be  rooted  in 
racism.  One  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
documenting  hate  crimes  against  immi- 
grants, particularly  farm  workers,  is  law 
enforcement  itself.  They  tend  to  treat  all 
crimes  against  immigrants  as  property 
crimes  or  assaults,  even  when  racial 
slurs  are  used.  In  some  cases  the  inves- 
tigations are  actually  dropped.  Migrants 
have  recently  been  discredited  as  credi- 
ble witnesses  in  shootings  by  law  en- 
forcement where  a person  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Sheriffs’  deputies. 

Those  of  us  who  work  on  human  and 
civil  rights  issues  as  they  relate  to  docu- 
mented and  undocumented  immigrants 
believe  that  these  abuses  are  perpetu- 
ated year  after  year  due  to  a lack  of 
accountability....  A lack  of  disciplinary 
action,  much  less  prosecutions  of  bor- 
der agents,  continues  to  send  a message 
that  abuses  are  tolerated,  and  if  you  are 
caught,  nothing  will  happen.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  the  local  U.S.  Attorney’s  office, 
several  Border  Patrol,  INS  and  Customs 
agents  have  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  various  crimes  and  abuses. 
However,  these  crimes  were  reported 
from  within  the  agency  by  other  agents. 
Our  complaints  continue  to  be  ne- 
glected for  “lack  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  prosecute.” 

I believe  that  there  are  sufficient 
cases  throughout  the  country,  particu- 
larly here  on  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  to 
(“Hate  Crimes,  ” cont.  on  page  5) 
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Middle  East  Program  Addresses  Iraq  Crisis 


by  Sonia  Tuma, 
Middle  East  Program  Staff 

Solidarity 
with  the  People 
of  Iraq 


rom  November  15  through 
December  15,  1997,  the  AFSC 
engaged  in  a campaign  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  ongoing 
sanctions,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  effects  on  Iraqi 
children. 

The  campaign  had  a three- 
pronged approach.  First,  there  was  the 
peace  education  focus  which  encour- 
aged people  to  write  letters  to  various 
U.S.  officials  asking  that  the  U.S.  re- 
consider its  policy  of  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  Seconly,  there  was  a campaign  to 
collect  layette  items  to  be  delivered  (via 
the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches) 
to  Iraqi  mothers  of  newborn  children. 
Third,  there  was  a companion  post  card 
campaign  directed  towards  Madeline 
Albright  that  highlighted  the  layette 
collection  and  asked  that  the  children  of 
Iraq  not  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
political  struggle. 

The  response  to  the  “Month  in  Soli- 
darity with  the  People  of  Iraq”  was 
excellent.  We  distributed  more  than  400 
post  cards  (picturing  an  ill,  but  wonder- 
fully engaging  young  Iraqi  girl)  to  be 
mailed  to  Madeline  Albright.  Along 


AFSC  Demonstration  in  Pasadena 
Opposing  Bombing  of  Iraq 

with  the  postcards,  many  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  faxes  were  also  sent  to  U.S. 
officials  calling  for  a reexamination  of 
U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  Iraq. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  layette 
items  was  also  excellent.  We  reached 
out  to  other  AFSC  committees  and  were 
met  with  open  arms.  At  least  three  local 
Friends  meetings  participated  in  the 
layette  collection,  as  did  local  Middle 
East  activists,  and  staff  and  committee 
members  from  the  Pasadena  office.  We 
collected  and  shipped  49  layettes  from 
our  office.  In  addition,  many  donations 
were  made  to  the  Iraq  relief  fund. 

This  campaign  was  so  successful  that 
the  AFSC’s  Emergency  and  Material 
Assistance  Program  has  been  collecting 
health  kits  for  Iraqi  children. 


more  than  “crisis  interven- 
tion” in  the  Middle  East.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  Middle  East 
Committee  has  been  discussing  ways  to 
restart  the  dialogue  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  who  are 
concerned  about  a just  and  mutually 
secure  resolution.  The  American  Al- 
liance of  Arabs  and  Jews  (AAAJ)  is  a 
project  started  by  the  Middle  East  pro- 
gram to  do  just  that. 

The  group  has  made  a very  pointed 
decision  to  be  proactive  rather  than 
strictly  engaging  in  dialogue.  So  far, 
we’ve  hosted  Benny  Brunner,  an  Israeli 
documentary  filmmaker,  at  a presenta- 
tion and  discussion  about  his  film,  “A1 
Nakba:  The  Palestinian  Catastrophe 
1948.”  We’ve  also  been  outspoken 
about  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  de- 
cision to  cancel  a controversial  program 
on  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  □ 


Fostering  Peace 
in  THE 

Middle  East 


With  the  threat  of  military 
intervention  against  Iraq 
looming  during  March,  the 
AFSC  sponsored  weekly 
demonstrations  in  Pasadena 
and  elsewhere  to  promote 
diplomatic  alternatives  to  con- 
flict. 

But  the  AFSC  is  involved  in 


(“Hate  Crimes,  ” cont.  from  page  4) 
warrant  an  investigation  by  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  time  to  reopen  discus- 
sions on  the  need  for  an  independent 
federal  citizens’  review  board  for  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  Chandler,  Arizona  16  residents 
have  filed  a 15-million-dollar  class- 
action  lawsuit  accusing  the  city  of  civil 
rights  violations  during  a five-day 
roundup  of  432  undocumented  workers 


in  late  July,  1998.  According  to  one 
news  article,  local  authorities  admitted 
that  police  targeted  only  the  downtown 
area  frequented  by  Latinos.  Critics  in 
Chandler,  as  well  as  the  attorney  for  the 
residents  claim  that  the  roundup  was 
based  on  racism  because  the  primary 
criteria  used  for  stopping  people  was 
the  color  of  their  skin.  We  human  and 
immigrant  rights  activists  have  been 
making  this  same  assertion  for  almost 


twenty  years:  that  the  police  and  Border 
Patrol,  whether  questioning  people  on 
buses,  trains,  airports  or  checkpoints, 
only  single  out  people  of  Mexican  or 
Latino  ancestry — no  one  else. 

The  message  this  sends  to  right  wing 
groups,  white  supremacists  groups  and 
vigilante  or  militia  groups  is  that,  “If 
the  government  can  do  it  and  get  away 
with  it,  why  can’t  we?”  Thus,  the  cycle 
of  violence  continues.  □ 
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Welfare  and  Employment  Rights: 
Hawai'i  Staff  Speaks  Out  a cuts 


The  following  letter  was 
. sent  by  Hawai’i  Staff  June 
e^QWg^°\Shimokawa  to  the  Hon- 
olulu Star  Bulletin  in  re- 
sponse to  the  3/26/98  article  covering 
Mayor  Lingle  ’s  campaign  town  meet- 
ing in  Wai'anae,  Oahu. 

We  are  troubled  to  hear  that  Maui 
Mayor  Linda  Lingle  would  say 
at  a town  meeting  in  Wai'anae  that 
“welfare  as  a concept  is  something  we 
shouldn’t  accept.”  The  United  States 
has  had  welfare  as  a concept  since 
1935,  and  it  has  been  recognized  that 
it  is  an  appropriate  responsibility  of 
government  to  provide  financial  assis- 
tance to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren in  time  of  need.  Up  until  the 
1930s,  it  was  left  up  to  churches  and 
other  charitable  institutions  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  poor.  Private  aid  has 
never  been  equitable  nor  able  to  pro- 
vide the  volume  of  assistance  that  is 
required  to  assist  families  through  pe- 
riods of  economic  downturns. 

The  Welfare  and  Employment 
Rights  Coalition  (WERC)  agrees  that 
“no  community  can  be  healthy  with  a 
high  rate  of  welfare.”  But  WERC 
would  quickly  add  that  the  rate  of 
welfare  is  more  a matter  of  job  acces- 
sibility and  availability  than  of  a wel- 
fare mentality.  WERC  stands  with 
community  advocates  who  seek  the 
help  of  businesses  and  government  to 
create  the  environment  for  jobs  that 
pay,  or  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  capital  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  community  based  economic 
enterprises.  Welfare-to-Work  plans  of 
action  include  improvements  for  re- 
cipients’ employability.  The  parallel 
need  is  for  real  jobs  with  wages  on 
which  heads  of  household  can  become 
self  sufficient. 

There  is  a great  disservice  in  per- 
petuating welfare  myths.  To  say  that 
single  mother  recipients  are  often 
teenagers  is  misleading.  About  40%  of 
recipients  are  35  or  older. 

No  one  could  be  more  eager  than 


those  on  welfare  to  be  eco- 
nomically self  sufficient. 

WERC  knows  many  of 
these  folk.  That  is  why 
WERC  has  given  high  pri- 
ority to  helping  recipients 
and  other  low  income  people  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  learning  more  about 
the  recommendations  of  the  Economic 
Revitalization  Task  Force  and  who  will 
or  will  not  benefit  from  them.  We  sup- 
port the  meetings  between  WERC  rep- 
resentatives and  Human  Services  and 
Labor  department  administrators  to  in- 
sure that  welfare-to-work  plans  are  re- 
sponsive to  recipients’  situations  and 
needs. 

In  a world  order  designed  to  create 
greater  wealth  for  those  with  assets,  it  is 
irresponsible  to  blame  “welfare  mental- 
ity” for  Hawai’i’s  poor.  If  “welfare  re- 
form” is  really  to  move  people  out  of 
poverty,  let’s  get  real.  Let’s  look  at  how 


corporate  welfare  works  and  apply 
those  same  principles  to  subsidize 
heads  of  household  earning  minimum 
wage.  The  two-year  and  five-year  life- 
time limits  on  federally  assisted  welfare 
compel  us  to  prepare  people  for  jobs 
that  pay.  They  force  us  to  see  that  moth- 
ers are  the  heads  of  most  of  these 
households,  and  without  adequate  post- 
secondary education  and  adequate  pay 
for  child  care,  their  chances  of  becom- 
ing self  sufficient  are  dismally  low. 

Gubernatorial  candidates  would 
provide  valuable  public  service  if  dur- 
ing their  campaign  they  dispelled 
myths.  An  informed  populace  is  better 
prepared  to  foster  a civil  society.  □ 


(‘‘Vogel,  ” continued  from  page  1) 
Education  Secretary.  In  May  1992,  de- 
scribing a “highlight”  of  his  AFSC  ex- 
perience, Bob  said  that  the  1946  Whit- 
tier Institute  of  International  Relations 
was  his  first  contact  with  the  Israeli/ 
Palestinian  conflict,  which  remained  a 
primary  concern  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1970  Bob  visited  the  Middle  East. 
He  then  coordinated  nationwide  promo- 
tion for  AFSC’s  newly  published  study, 
Search  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
building  bridges  and  developing  lasting 
relationships  with  individuals  who  rep- 
resented diverse  and  often  conflicting 
perspectives. 

Bob  was  well  known  to  many  people 
as  a fundraiser  and  spokesperson  for  the 
AFSC.  From  1958  to  1962,  and  from 
1976  to  1985,  he  traveled  throughout 
the  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  visiting 
supporters  in  their  homes  and  Meetings 


and  in  public  gatherings,  listening  to 
peoples’  concerns  and  tirelessly  pro- 
moting AFSC’s  worldwide  work  for 
peace  and  social  justice. 

As  Peace  Education  Secretary  from 
1965  to  1976,  Bob  helped  to  coordinate 
the  AFSC’s  response  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, presiding  over  a weekly  peace 
vigil  at  the  post  office,  organizing  con- 
ferences on  the  war  and  nonviolence, 
counseling  conscientious  objectors  and 
draft  resisters,  and  reliably  providing  a 
consistent  Quaker  presence  in  tumul- 
tuous times.  He  served  as  the  first  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  AFSC’s  New  York 
office  during  1963-65. 

Bob  Vogel’s  “official”  retirement 
from  the  AFSC  occurred  in  1985,  but 
he  remained  active  on  numerous  com- 
mittees, including  Executive,  Middle 
East,  Fundraising,  and  Northwest 
Pasadena.  He  was  especially  pleased  to 
(“Vogel,  ” continued  on  page  7) 
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Hawaii  Launches  Gay  Liberation  Program 


The  Hawai'i  Area  Program  has  re- 
cently embarked  on  the  Gay  Liberation 
Program  to  advance  the  human  rights 
of  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  and  Trans- 
gender (LGBT)  persons.  Activities  in- 
clude creating  a new  LGBT  youth  drop- 
in  center,  organizing  the  Hawai’i  Day 
of  Silence  to  raise  awareness  about  how 
homophobia  silences  LGBT  youth,  and 
holding  a workshop  with  Al  and  Jane 
Nakatani  for  families  dealing  with 
coming-out  issues.  Trevor  Bombard  is 
the  new  youth  intern  whose  story  high- 
lights some  of  the  pressing  needs  that 
the  Gay  Liberation  Program  tries  to 
address.  (Fora full  text,  write  to  Trevor 
at  the  Hawai’i  Office.) 

What  was  it  like  for  you  being  gay 
when  you  were  in  high  school? 

Trevor:  My  classmates  called  me 
“faggot”  and  “queer.”  I was  asked  when 
I would  like  to  be  raped  with  the  option 
allotted  to  me  to  have  it  done  with  a 
broomstick  or  a knife.  My  peers  called 
my  house  and  threatened  my  life.  I was 
told  that  if  I let  anyone  know  about  it, 
they  would  kill  my  family,  too.  Boys 
chased  me  with  knives  past  security 
guards  who  looked  on  with  apathy  or 
even  condoned  such  behavior. 


(“Vogel,  ” continued  from  page  6) 
be  able  to  nurture  young  peoples’  in- 
volvement in  service  and  social  change 
through  the  Youth  Service  projects, 
jointly  sponsored  with  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Quarterly  Meeting  and  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting.  His  thought- 
ful and  thought-provoking  participation 
in  every  aspect  of  AFSC’s  activities 
touched  thousands  of  people,  far  and 
wide. 

One  person,  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  sudden  and  tremendous  loss  of 
this  vital  community  member,  said, 
“God  must  have  had  an  urgent  need  for 
someone  to  do  reconciliation  work  in 
heaven;  Bob’s  probably  in  a meeting 
already.”  He  will  be  missed.  □ 


Trevor  Bombard,  youth  intern 

in  Hawai’i’ s Gay  Liberation  Program 

On  day  I was  hit  so  many  times,  by 
so  many  people,  so  close  together,  that 
I could  not  tell  who  was  hitting  me. 
Doctors  told  me  they  did  not  know  if  I 
would  ever  regain  my  eyesight. 

When  I complained  to  the  school 
authorities,  my  counselor  suggested  we 
share  a moment  to  read  some  Bible 
passages.  Apparently,  his  Christ  would 
save  me  from  the  eternal  damnation  of 
hellfire.  The  vice  principal  said  that  if  I 
was  going  to  choose  to  be  this  way,  I 
conclude  she  meant  a faggot,  that  I had 
to  expect  to  receive  such  treatment  from 
my  peers.  She  said  that  I would  just 
have  to  become  used  to  it.  The  principal 
asked  my  family  and  me  not  to  press 
charges  against  the  boy  who  beat  me 
up.  He  was  the  only  one  I could  iden- 
tify. The  principal  informed  us  of  the 
boy’s  senior  status.  The  school  wanted 
him  to  graduate,  and  if  we  pressed 
charges,  he  would  not  graduate.  So  I 
gave  in.  They  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing me  that  he  was  the  victim. 

How  did  this  treatment  affect  your 
life? 

Trevor:  Time  after  time  I hoped  to  die. 
Pills  became  my  new  best  friend.  I have 
been  hospitalized  a total  of  nineteen 
times  in  both  medical  and  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Collectively,  I spent  nearly 


two  years  in  the  hospital.  My  stomach 
has  been  pumped  five  times. 

What  enabled  you  to  change  your  atti- 
tude towards  yourself  and  your  sexual 
orientation ? 

Trevor:  After  all  these  hospitalizations 
and  group  homes  and  shelters  and  doc- 
tors and  drugs,  I found  the  light.  I was 
put  into  a residential  program  that  gives 
youth  the  resources  to  live  on  their  own. 
It  gave  me  self-confidence  and  allowed 
me  to  find  self-worth.  I also  found  out 
the  mysterious  truth  behind  my  depres- 
sion. It  was  completely  related  to  my 
environment. 

How  has  your  behavior  changed  as  a 
result  of  this  experience? 

Trevor:  Knowledge  is  power,  and  now 
I am  probably  one  of  the  most  active 
youth  in  this  movement.  I partake  in  the 
creation  and  facilitation  of  youth  em- 
powerment, safety  in  schools,  commu- 
nity awareness,  social  groups,  speakers’ 
bureaus,  press  conferences,  news  let- 
ters...the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Full  of  life,  I am  strong  and  have 
never  been  so  happy.  I am  in  love  with 
God  and  in  love  with  myself.... My  life 
is  filled  with  an  abundance  of  beautiful, 
loving,  supportive  friends  and  family.  I 
stand  up  for  myself  and  those  like  me. 
My  oppressors  have  been  shown  that  I 
am  more  than  they  ever  imagined  I 
could  be.  Amazing. 

As  a new  AFSC  intern,  what  do  you 
see  as  your  goal? 

Trevor:  We  are  fighting  for  safety  in  the 
schools.  All  students  must  be  allowed 
to  attend  high  school  free  from  the  fear 
of  violence.  Including  gay,  lesbian,  bi- 
sexual and  transgendered  youth.... We 
are  fighting  for  the  civil  right  of  mar- 
riage. The  right  to  have  our  relation- 
ships recognized  by  the  government.... 
We  need  the  right  to  walk  down  the 
street  holding  hands  with  our  lovers  and 
not  be  called  ‘dyke’  or  ‘faggot,’  and 
certainly  not  be  beaten  up....  The  right 
not  to  be  fired  from  our  jobs  or  evicted 
from  our  home  for  being  gay.  These  are 
not  special  rights.  These  are  rights  that 
straight  people  take  for  granted.  If  you 
recall,  in  the  days  of  miscegenation, 
interracial  couples  were  accused  of 
wanting  ‘special  rights’.  No  educated 
member  of  our  society  would  even 
fathom  denying  these  people  the  right 
to  marry.  □ 
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(“Bob  Vogel,  ” continued  from  page  125) 

I met  Bob  Vogel  the  first  year  I at- 
tended Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
(1982).  He  was  the  Clerk  that  year,  and 
also  the  year  following,  as  I recall.  His 
patience  amazed  me,  and  I noticed  his 
ability  to  bring  the  best  out  of  everyone. 

During  the  year  that  he  was  Brinton 
Visitor  (1995),  he  spoke  to  our  meeting 
about  the  unsung  nurturing  that  makes 
successful  communities  possible.  It 
happens  at  the  neighbor-to-neighbor 
level,  and  of  course  this  is  the  same 
thing  Jesus  was  telling  us  about  in  ask- 
ing us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. 

He  was  an  able  fundraiser,  and  loved 
to  teach  his  methods  to  those  of  us 
involved  with  FWCC.  He  also  enjoyed 
the  process  of  building  bridges  between 
Friends  of  all  persuasions,  and  I am 
thankful  that  he  encouraged  me  to  be- 
come involved  with  FWCC.. ..Bob  was 
a great  guy! — Steve  Birdlebough, 
Sacramento 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  Craig 
Hall,  Chico,  1983,  was  my  first 
PYM  and  Bob  was  clerk.  I had  nothing 
to  compare  him  with,  but  remember 
being  electrified  by  his  control  and 
calm  when  at  one  point  in  a plenary 
session  that  was  becoming  contentious, 
he  fell  into  silent  worship  and  took  the 
whole  Yearly  Meeting  with  him.  I’ve 
remembered  that  ever  since  as  a kind  of 
model  of  what  clerking  can,  and  must, 
be  at  times. 

My  other  memory  was  when  he  did 
his  flea  act  for  the  kids  and  the  audi- 
ence. It  became  his  virtuoso  contribu- 
tion to  Family  Nights  at  PYM. — David 
Wilson,  Davis  Meeting. 

One  of  Bob  Vogel’s  favorite  stories 
involved  a fellow  who  comes  upon 
a sparrow  lying  on  its  back,  kicking  up 
its  tiny  legs.  With  some  disdain,  the 
fellow  asks  what’s  going  on.  “Haven’t 
you  heard?”  the  sparrow  replies.  “The 
sky  is  falling.  I’m  trying  to  hold  it  up.” 
Thoroughly  disgusted  with  this  bird’s 
behavior,  the  fellow  says,  “But  you’re 
so  tiny!  What  do  you  think  you  can  do 
to  stop  the  sky  from  falling?”  “One 
does  what  one  can,”  was  the  sparrow’s 
quiet  reply.  I believe  that  Bob’s  witness 


did  help  to  prevent  the  sky  from 
falling. — Paul  Neibanck,  Santa  Cruz 

I was  saddened  to  hear  of  Bob  Vogel’s 
passing.  We  met  Bob  twice  when  he 
came  out  to  the  Eastern  Sierra  as  a 
Brinton  Visitor  to  convenings  of  these 
small  and  widely  scattered  worship 
groups  between  Reno  and  Las  Vegas. 
Once  we  all  camped  out  in  Death  Val- 
ley at  Stovepipe  Wells.  It  was  early 
May,  and  quite  hot  even  so  early  in  the 
spring,  and  we  ended  up  around  the 
pool  at  the  little  motel  there.  Bob  enter- 
tained us  all,  especially  the  kids,  with 
his  little  [Sammy  the]  “flea”  [routine]. 

A couple  of  years  later,  the  group 
met  here  in  Bishop.  My  son  was  work- 
ing on  a History  Day  project  on  consci- 
entious objectors,  and  it  was  absolutely 
fascinating  to  hear  Bob’s  stories  of  his 
days  as  a CO  during  WWII.  What  a 
fantastic  interview  opportunity  for  Eric ! 

Bob’s  willingness  to  come  such  dis- 
tances for  a relatively  small  group  of 
people  was  much  appreciated!  His 
warmth,  knowledge,  and  commitment 
to  Quaker  principles  was  a pleasure  to 
behold  for  us  birthright  Friends  as  well 
as  for  new  attenders  still  exploring  the 
meaning  of  a Quaker  life.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  known  him,  and  know 
that  he  will  be  missed  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  being  part  of  his  famil- 
iar circle. — Carla  Scheidlinger,  Bishop 
Worship  Group 

Bob  Vogel  was  a friend  and  col- 
league of  mine.  When  1 came  to 
work  in  the  peace  education  program  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, Bob  and  Lyle  Tatum  introduced  me 
to  the  Quaker  approach  to  a non- 
military, nonviolent  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict. 

In  1975,  Bob  led  a small  delegation 
of  AFSC  staff  and  committee  members 
on  a study  tour  of  Egypt,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Israel,  the  West  Bank, 
and  Gaza.  By  worldly  standards,  here 
was  this  insignificant,  spiritually  mis- 
guided fellow  presuming  to  be  a peace- 
maker and  foolishly  taking  on  the  most 
difficult  case  of  violent  international 
conflict.  The  Quaker  approach  which 
he  proffered  to  Arabs,  Israelis,  and 
Palestinians  was  considered,  by  the 


real-politik  movers  and  shakers,  as  sim- 
ply a joke,  if  not  ill-intentioned  drivel. 
Bob  was  undeterred.  He  evinced  the 
humble  confidence  of  one  who  trusts  in 
the  power  of  truth  and  in  the  force  of 
love. 

Many  years  later,  Arabs,  Israelis, 
Palestinians  and  others  gathered  se- 
cretly in  Oslo,  and,  over  a period  of 
time,  they  crafted  a peace  plan  very  like 
that  proffered  decades  before  by  Bob 
Vogel  and  other  Friends.  When  the  deal 
was  done,  credit  was  taken  at  the  White 
House — a place  long  unfriendly  to  the 
Quaker  approach — for  this  brilliant 
diplomatic  feat.  Pictures  were  taken  of 
eminent  persons  shaking  hands.  As  I 
looked  around  the  White  House  lawn 
during  the  signing  of  that  historic  ac- 
cord, I did  not  see  Bob  Vogel,  but  his 
presence  was  evident  by  the  nature  of 
the  day’s  activity.  Bob  didn’t  take 
credit;  rather,  he  practiced  his  faith  in 
ways  that  opened  the  way  for  hope  to 
come  into  the  world.  We  will  miss  Bob, 
and  we  will  often  be  reminded  of  his 
presence. — Joe  Volk,  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

I was  grieved  and  shocked  by  Bob’s 
untimely  death.  He  was  so  full  of  life 
and  of  the  Spirit  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
he  has  passed  on. 

Bob  was  more  than  a Friend;  he  was 
like  a spiritual  grandfather  to  me.  Dur- 
ing times  when  I was  struggling  and 
unsure,  I could  always  count  on  his 
kindness,  understanding,  and  wisdom. 
He  was  especially  important  to  me 
when  I first  became  involved  with  the 
AFSC/SCQM  youth  service  project. 
Some  members  of  our  Quarter  ques- 
tioned whether  spending  $3500  a year 
on  our  youth  was  a wise  investment. 
During  an  agitated  threshing  session, 
Bob  rose  and  spoke  about  the  impor- 
tance of  youth  work  with  passion  and 
eloquence  that  could  only  have  come 
directly  from  the  Divine  Source.  As  he 
spoke,  he  laid  his  hands  on  my  shoulder 
and  I felt  a surge  of  energy  that  I have 
never  forgotten,  and  which  sustained 
me  during  times  of  doubt.  Bob  was 
clearly  a conduit  for  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
Anthony  Manousos,  Whitleaf  Meeting/ 
Whittier  First  Friends  Church 
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{^Memorial  Minuted 

Bruce  Lucas 

Robert  Bruce  Lucas  died  on  January 
25,  1998,  at  his  home  in  Palo  Alto, 
California,  after  a long  illness  resulting 
from  chronic  lung  disease.  He  was  49. 
Bruce  was  a long-time  attender  of  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting.  He  was  bom  in 
Stockton,  California,  on  September  11, 
1948,  and  lived  there  until  he  was 
seven,  at  which  time  he  and  his  mother, 
Geraldine  Kickbusch,  moved  to  Palo 
Alto.  His  mother  became  a member  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting  and  Bruce  attended 
Firstday  school  there.  He  attended 
Peninsula  School,  Pacific  High  School, 
and  Cubberley  High  School,  and  edu- 
cated himself  with  his  own  avid  read- 
ing. Geraldine  died  in  1984.  Bruce 
called  himself  Reb  as  a teenager.  In  his 
early  adulthood  and  to  his  family,  he 
was  Bruce.  In  more  recent  years,  he  was 
Bob  to  his  friends  and  business  associ- 
ates. And  he  was  “Pogo”  to  his  many 
friends  on  the  Internet. 

Bruce  worked  as  a photographer  and 
a landscape  gardener.  He  called  his  gar- 
dening business  Enchanted  Garden.  For 
some  time  he  was  the  meetinghouse 
landscaper.  He  volunteered  his  services 
in  various  ways,  including  delivering 
groceries  to  shut-ins  and  networking  via 
the  Internet  with  people  who’ve  shared 
his  experience  with  severe  medical 
problems.  He  cared  for  his  grand- 
mother, who  lived  with  him  during  his 
last  years. 

Bruce’s  family  who  survive  him  in- 
clude his  grandmother,  Irma  Berry;  his 
wife  Esther;  his  children  Kija,  Nanosh, 
Faunus,  Gypsy  Shelton,  Gypsy’s  hus- 
band Lance  Shelton,  and  grandson 
Aaron  Flack.  O 

Earle  Reynolds 

Judgmental  and  kind,  ornery  and  gen- 
tle, frugal  and  generous,  feisty  and 
caring,  proud  and  humble — on  a given 
day  this  was  Earle  Reynolds,  a mystery 
even  to  himself.  Scholar,  husband,  fa- 
ther, sailor,  teacher,  writer,  activist,  jug- 
gler, and  friend,  Earle  lived  with  the 
tenacity  of  his  convictions,  both  a tu- 
multuous adventure  and  a quiet  quest 
for  the  unfolding  of  spirit. 

Bom  October  18,  1910,  to  a German 
couple  who  were  circus  performers  and 


who  refused  to  let  him  follow  Charlie 
Chaplin  to  Hollywood,  Earle  Schoene 
took  the  name  Reynolds  from  his  step- 
father and  gained  his  tuition  to  Ole  Miss 
by  becoming  a tennis  champion.  He 
earned  a Ph.D.  studying  with  Margaret 
Mead,  Ruth  Benedict,  and  Franz  Boaz 
before  heading  the  anthropology  de- 
partment at  Antioch  College  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  where  he  also  became  a 
popular  playwright. 

After  World  War  II,  Earle  took  a 
position  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  Japan,  studying  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  survivors  of  Hiroshima. 
Later,  after  sailing  with  his  wife  Bar- 
bara and  his  children  around  the  world, 
his  ship  Phoenix  became  famous  when 
he  was  arrested  for  deliberately  entering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  nuclear  test  zone. 
Quakers  in  Hawaii  supported  him  dur- 
ing his  subsequent  trial,  and  Earle 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  Other 
trips — to  Hanoi  with  medical  supplies, 
and  to  Leningrad  on  a friendship  voy- 
age— led  to  documentation  by  the 
Canadian  Film  Board  in  The  Voyage  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  Earle  became  a leader 
in  the  movement  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

His  final  voyage  was  to  Santa  Cruz  in 
1970  where  Earle  and  his  second  wife 
Akie,  the  first  resident  hosts  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center,  were  warmly 
received  into  the  Quaker  community. 
Retiring  to  a nearby  cottage  on  Hubbard 
Gulch  Road,  Earle  taught  college 
courses  and  worked  for  Quaker  Center 
as  a volunteer  and  Board  member.  After 
Akie’s  death  in  1994,  he  moved  to 
Southern  California  to  live  near  his 
daughter,  and  died  there  in  January. 
Earle  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Jes- 
sica Shaver,  sons  Theodore  and  Timo- 
thy, and  five  grandchildren.  O 

Lola  Margaret  McCracken 
(Marge  Ranger) 

Lola  Margaret  McCracken  (Marge), 
the  third  of  Lloyd  and  Eula  Mc- 
Cracken’s eight  children,  was  bom  into 
a Quaker  family  on  March  22,  1926  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  The  family  moved 
from  Kansas  to  New  Mexico  and  then 
in  1942  to  California.  During  hard 
times  in  the  1930’s,  Marge,  as  the  old- 
est daughter,  assumed  major  family  re- 
sponsibilities. As  a young  woman  she 
held  various  jobs,  including — the  most 
exciting  for  her — a stint  in  Yellowstone 
Park.  She  married  twice.  Her  second 


marriage,  to  Winston  Ranger,  brought  her 
great  satisfaction  and  produced  three 
sons,  Ray,  Walter,  and  Dean.  But  she  and 
Winston  were  not  able  to  find  the  har- 
mony needed  to  live  together.  She  raised 
her  sons  as  a single  parent. 

Her  life  was  not  always  easy,  but  she 
faced  it  with  courage.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  give  her  sons  a broad  view  of 
the  world.  She  took  them  to  Meetings  for 
Worship  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  level 
and  also  to  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. They  also  participated  in  Native 
American  powwows.  With  youth  groups 
they  experienced  hiking,  camping  and 
rock  climbing,  When  they  had  no  money 
for  admission,  they  all  enjoyed  festivals 
and  fairs  by  working  as  volunteers. 
Marge  took  the  boys  with  her  to  folk 
dances,  and  she  served  as  a summer  camp 
counselor  so  they  could  experience  that 
too.  She  loved  her  sons  dearly  and  found 
great  pride  and  joy  in  them. 

Peace  was  an  important  concern  in  her 
life.  She  served  on  the  Peace  and  Social 
Action  Committees  of  Quaker  Meetings, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  She  took  her  family  to 
peace  marches,  be-ins,  sit-ins,  etc.  She 
joined  the  walk  for  peace  from  San  Diego 
to  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  D.C.  in 
the  1970’s.  On  that  walk,  she  grew  close 
to  monks  from  Japan.  She  later  accepted 
their  invitation  to  walk  across  Japan  for 
peace.  Active  for  many  years  in  both 
Claremont  Monthly  Meeting  and  Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  she  was  a famil- 
iar presence  at  Quaker  gatherings 
throughout  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
area. 

She  always  loved  singing,  dancing,  and 
music.  As  a child  during  the  period  of 
hardship.  Marge  longed  for  beautiful 
clothes.  As  an  adult  she  loved  rummage, 
yard,  and  garage  sales.  Bright  colors,  soft 
or  shimmery  fabric,  batik — these  brought 
her  special  joy.  She  loved  to  give  gifts  to 
those  she  loved,  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  the  right  size,  the  intent  was  always 
sincere. 

Marge  Ranger  died  on  November  3 
1997,  after  being  hit  by  an  automobile 
while  crossing  the  street  near  her  home  in 
Pomona,  California.  Shortly  before  the 
accident,  she  had  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  changes  in  her  life  that  might 
come  if  she  were  to  need  long  term  care. 
Her  family  asks  Friends  to  remember  that 
for  her  this  may  be  a blessed  release  and 
ultimate  freedom.  □ 

(“Memorial  Minutes,  ” cont.  on  page  128) 
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John  Affolter 

John  Affolter  was  bom  in  Berkeley, 
California,  on  October  27,  1913.  He 
was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Paul  and 
Maude  Affolter.  John  died  from  cancer 
March  5,  1997. 

After  high  school,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley  and  the 
University  of  Arizona  with  study  empha- 
sis in  law. 

His  interest  in  cooperative  living  began 
during  the  depression  when  becoming 
self-sufficient  was  a necessity.  His  inter- 
est in  social  and  economic  issues  became 
more  intense  during  WWII  and  the 
Nazis’  rise  to  power.  John’s  conscien- 
tious objector  status  during  this  time  was 
one  manner  which  he  chose  to  demon- 
strate his  beliefs.  He  became  involved  in 
the  cooperative  movement  at  UC  Berke- 
ley. He  then  went  to  Northeast  Min- 
nesota, where  he  promoted  the  concept  of 
co-ops  to  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
members.  While  there  he  met  and  mar- 
ried his  future  wife  Ruth  Waltonen. 

John’s  work  in  co-ops  first  took  them 
to  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  then  Seattle 
where  he  was  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Washington  Credit  Union  League.  He 
began  the  Seattle  Co-op  Housing  Associ- 
ation as  well  as  a food  buying  club  for 
SCHA  members. 

In  1957,  John  moved  his  family  to  May 
Valley  and  built  a solar  home  in  the 
newly  formed  May  Valley  Co-op,  where 
his  dream  was  to  form  an  intentional 
community.  He  went  on  to  help  found  the 
Puget  Sound  Cooperative  Federation, 
Northwest  Intentional  Communities, 
Teramanto,  Evergreen  Insurance  Co-op, 
and  Northwest  Preservation  Trust. 

John’s  peaceful  resistance  to  the  coun- 
try’s war  effort  was  based  on  his  convic- 
tions drawn  from  people  like  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  whose  life  he  held  up  as  an 
example  to  his  children  as  they  were 
growing  up.  Gandhi’s  belief  in  simple 
living  and  his  use  of  civil  disobedience 
shaped  many  of  John’s  behaviors  and 
attitudes.  His  refusal  to  pay  war  taxes,  his 
conscientious  objector  status,  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  anti-war  and  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  1950’s,  60’ s,  70’ s,  and 
80’ s were  ways  he  was  able  to  put  his 
deeply  held  beliefs  into  action.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation. 

John  did  not  relax  long. ...he  had  too 
many  ideas  and  too  many  issues  to  tend. 
While  he  left  many  dreams  still  in  their 


infancy,  the  one  dream  he  continued  to 
share  with  his  family  was  his  hope  to 
take  a driving  tour  across  the  country 
with  his  three  grandchildren,  showing 
them  co-ops,  visiting  relatives,  and  see- 
ing the  United  States. 

John  will  be  missed  by  his  wife  Ruth; 
his  daughter  Jeanne;  his  son  Paul  and 
his  wife  Kristin;  and  his  three  grand- 
children, Stacy,  Jessica,  and  Paul,  Jr., 
and  his  many  friends  and  colleagues.  □ 

Debbie  Benson 

Debbie  Benson  was  bom  December 
14,  1941,  in  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
and  died  in  July,  1997.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Albert  and  Alice  Benson. 
Debbie,  as  we  all  called  her,  had  a 
daughter  Saida  and  a brother  Paul,  who 
both  survive  her.  Debbie  worked  as  a 
maternity  nurse  at  Kaiser  Sunnyside 
hospital  until  her  death. 

Debbie  came  to  Multnomah  Meeting 
in  1984  and  was  much  loved.  She  was 
active  on  several  committees,  particu- 
larly well  on  the  Social  Committee 
where  her  caring  touched  many.  She 
quietly  made  things  happen.  Debbie  ini- 
tiated the  Friendly  Eights  program, 
where  people  invited  a small  group  for 
potluck  at  private  homes  in  order  to  get 
to  know  each  other  and  to  deepen  com- 
mitment in  the  meeting. 

Debbie  had  a great  love  of  the  out 
doors  and  nature — camping,  hiking, 
working  in  her  garden,  and  basking  in 
the  sun — those  were  her  inspiration  and 
joy.  Her  lovely  voice  is  remembered  by 
many  when  she  spoke  and  sang.  Deb- 
bie’s quiet  and  thoughtful  attitude  ex- 
hibited itself  also  in  care  groups  outside 
the  meeting.  She  was  always  there 
where  there  was  hurt  and  need  for  a 
comforting  presence. 

She  died  in  great  peace  at  the 
Hopewell  House  hospice  after  a coura- 
geous battle  with  cancer.  Debbie’s  light 
still  shines  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  her 
friends  who  all  miss  her  very  much.  □ 

Leonore  Sakmann  Gottlieb 

Leonore  Gottlieb  died  peacefully  at 
the  Iroquois  Nursing  Home  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  after  a brief  illness  on 
December  29,  1997. 

She  was  bom  on  April  13,  1907  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1928.  She  trained  as  a 
registered  nurse  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
in  New  York  City,  graduating  in  1932. 


She  continued  her  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  In  1935  Leonore 
married  Hans  Gottlieb,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Vienna,  Austria.  They 
lived  briefly  in  Chicago,  then  spent 
their  early  married  years  in  New  Jersey 
raising  their  two  children. 

Leonore  and  Hans  moved  to  Boul- 
der in  1956  and  became  active  mem- 
bers of  Boulder  Meeting,  and  advo- 
cates for  the  needs  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate. Upon  Hans’  retirement  in  1965, 
they  settled  in  Carbondale,  where 
Leonore  remained  for  several  years  af- 
ter Hans’  death  in  1987.  In  the  last  few 
years,  Leonore  lived  in  her  children’s 
homes. 

Throughout  her  life,  Leonore  Got- 
tlieb quietly  expressed  her  love  of  fam- 
ily, neighbors,  friends,  gardening,  and 
all  of  nature.  She  especially  loved  both 
the  people  and  mountains  of  Carbon- 
dale. 

Surviving  her  are  her  daughter,  Su- 
sanna G.  Harper,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York;  her  son,  Thomas  B.  Gottlieb,  of 
Arvada,  Colorado;  four  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

The  Boulder  Meeting  began  the 
Gottlieb  lectures  in  1966  to  honor 
Hans  and  Leonore  Gottlieb  and  their 
abiding  commitment  to  the  Quaker 
witness  for  peace.  The  Gottliebs  de- 
voted nine  years  of  service  to  the  Meet- 
ing and  the  community  before  they 
retired  to  Carbondale,  Colorado. 

As  a member  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Hans  was  wounded  in  World  War  I and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  hor- 
rors of  combat  and  the  devastation  of 
war. 

Later  he  became  a chemist  and  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  met  his 
future  wife  Leonore.  The  Gottliebs 
joined  the  society  of  Friends  in  1944, 
and  in  1956  came  to  Boulder  where 
they  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
Boulder  Meeting  and  all  who  knew 
them. 

Hans  was  a man  of  great  energy  and 
mental  activity,  with  an  intense  feeling 
for  Quaker  concerns.  During  his  time 
in  Colorado,  he  helped  pass  a Quaker 
marriage  bill,  wrote  on  conscientious 
objection,  and  strove  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  stop  nuclear  testing,  and 
protect  migrant  workers.  He  also 
worked  for  Native  American  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Colorado  Fair  Housing 
Act.  Hans  died  in  1987.  □ 
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Friendly  News 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  was 
held  this  spring  in  Tucson  from 
March  13-15.  The  theme  of  the  gather- 
ing was,  once  more,  Quaker  Volunteer 
Service.  Saturday  morning  began  with 
worship  sharing  where  we  shared  our 
experiences  of  Quaker  service.  This 
was  followed  by  our  speaker,  Friends 
Bulletin  editor,  Anthony  Manousos, 
who  spoke  out  of  the  silence  of  worship 
about  his  experience  of  service  through 
AFSC.  He  felt  that  most  AFSC  staff 
people  have  a positive  attitude  and  are 
willing  to  listen  to  Friends’  concerns 
and  that  we  should  restrain  our  urge  to 
be  judgmental. 

His  experience  with  Young  Friends 
suggested  that  they  were  more  inter- 
ested in  opportunities  for  Quaker  ser- 
vice than  in  talking  about  Quaker  val- 
ues. Anthony  emphasized  that  service 
is  a form  of  worship  and  that  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity  teach  that  to 
serve  God,  we  must  serve  our  fellows. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  “Quaker  quotes” 
underline  this:  “Let  your  lives  speak.” 
and  “Be  doers  and  not  sayers  of  the 
Word.”  and  our  Book  of  Discipline  is 
entitled  “Faith  and  Practice.” 

Friends  spent  some  time  trying  to 
pinpoint  what  is  unique  about  Quaker 
service — not  an  easy  task,  but  the  spirit- 
led  nature  of  Friends’  service  projects 
and  the  following  of  Quaker  decision- 
making process  were  two  of  the  main 
points. 

Anthony’s  talk  led  to  deep  discussion 
among  the  assembled  Friends  rather 
than  the  planned  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship— a discussion  which  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  call  to  lunch. 

During  Meeting  for  Business  which 
followed  lunch,  Arizona  Friends  wit- 
nessed to  their  commitment  to  Quaker 
service  and  approved  raising  the  annual 
AHYM  assessment  for  one  year  to  sup- 
port the  AHYM  Prison  Project  which  is 
now  a reality  since  the  first  volunteer 
has  commenced  visits  to  the  prison. 
Friends  also  approved  the  formation  of 
a group  of  volunteers  who  would  be 
willing  to  attend  clemency  hearings  to 
witness  to  Friends’  testimony  against 
the  death  penalty. 


The  Meeting  for  Business  closed  with 
the  readings  of  the  State  of  the  Meeting 
reports  from  the  Arizona  Monthly 
Meetings. 

Following  Meeting  for  Business, 
Friends  joined  discussion  groups  on 
Setting  Up  Monthly  Meeting  Clemency 
Committees  or  Organizing  Projects 
Suitable  for  Quaker  Volunteer  Service 
and  Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  the 
AFSC.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  had  de- 
teriorated considerably  and  heavy  rain 
set  in.  The  mealtime  was  heralded  by 
the  return  of  some  very  wet  Senior 
Young  Friends  from  a hike.  Some 
Friends  departed  on  their  homeward 
journeys  after  the  evening  meal,  but 
those  who  remained  had  an  evening  of 
Intergenerational  Games. 

For  me  personally,  the  highlight  of 
the  weekend  was  in  worship  sharing, 
hearing  about  the  many  different  ways 
in  which  Friends  are  called  to  service. 
We  need  to  learn  to  respect  and  appre- 
ciate that  variety.  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
the  Romans  compared  the  church  to  a 
body  in  which  each  part  has  its  vital 
function.  So  it  is  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.  One  Friend  may  be  called  to 
work  within  the  political  sphere,  lobby- 
ing, organizing  petitions,  leading 
demonstrations,  while  another  Friend’s 
leading  will  be  to  work  with  others  on 
an  individual  basis.  One  is  not  better 
than  the  other  and  we  need  both.  The 
important  thing  is  that  each  of  us  fol- 
lows our  own  leading  to  serve  in  our 
own  way. — Doris  Tyldesley,  Tempe 
Meeting. 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 


Sacrifice — what’s  in  it  for  me?  That 
was  the  theme  for  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarter’s  spring  meeting  at  the  end  of 
April. 

One  small  example  of  sacrifice  that  is 
reflected  in  the  nominating  process  of 
the  quarter’s  constituent  meetings.  We 
expect  members  to  sacrifice  their  time, 
effort,  and  financial  resources.  I would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
“thank  you”  for  all  those  who  do  the 
everyday  little  and  big  jobs  necessary  to 
keep  our  monthly  meetings  functioning. 
Sometimes  we  acknowledge  the  folks 
who  do  the  big,  flashy  tasks  without 
also  recognizing  that  emptying  the  post 


office  box  is  also  an  important  task. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Washing- 
ton State  Public  Policy  is  a relatively 
new  project  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarter.  The  group  has  drafted  its  by- 
laws and  has  adopted  legislative  priori- 
ties in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice, 
economic  justice,  and  peace  making. 

In  reading  through  the  newsletters 
from  the  various  meetings  and  worship 
groups,  I am  constantly  amazed  at  the 
variety  of  activities  our  members  are 
involved  in  and  at  the  ways  people 
bring  these  activities  back  to  their  spiri- 
tual base.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
this,  I’m  going  to  list  just  one  item  from 
each  bulletin  I have  in  front  of  me  as  I 
write: 

• A showing  of  a video  made  at 
Friends  House  in  Moscow, 

• a rally  for  peace  in  US-Iraq  rela- 
tionships 

• a poetry  work  shop, 

• serving  at  a homeless  shelter, 

• a report  of  a trip  to  Fiji  to  install  a 
solar  power  system, 

• notices  put  up  advertising  the 
meeting, 

• participation  in  a silent  auction  for 
the  Interfaith  Alliance. 

— Marie  Roena  Oesting,  Olympia 
Monthly  Meeting 

The  editor  wishes  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  work  that  Marie  has 
done  as  correspondent.  She  is  moving 
to  San  Diego  this  summer.  Our  new 
correspondent  will  be  Don  Goldstein  of 
Tacoma  (Washington)  Meeting. 

New  Mexico  Region 

New  Mexico  Spring  Regional  Meet- 
ing was  held  in  Albuquerque  on  a 
warm  weekend  in  April.  We  managed 
to  get  through  a certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness on  matters  we  thought  important, 
and  we  responded  warmly,  one  way  or 
another,  to  our  visitor  from  Pendle  Hill, 
Arlene  Kelly,  as  she  worked  with  us  on 
problems  of  Quaker  Community.  But 
probably  the  best  aspect  of  our  meeting 
was  the  way  the  abstract  concept  of 
“fellowship”  was  played  out  by  particu- 
(“ Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  130) 
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lar  Friends,  individuals  gathered,  de- 
spite distances,  from  all  over  New  Mex- 
ico and  parts  of  Colorado. 

A lot  of  friends  stayed  one  or  two 
nights  in  the  houses  of  those  of  us  who 
live  in  Albuquerque.  Houses  are  in 
many  ways  outward  expressions  of  our 
most  private  selves.  Houses  can  make 
even  welcome  guests  feel,  “Whoops — I 
guess  I don’t  really  belong  here”  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  “Wow,  I’ve  lucked  on 
to  friends  of  the  heart.”  The  latter  is 
what  happened  to  me  this  time,  when 
my  roof  covered  a family  of  four,  new 
to  me,  while  two  old  friends  who 
parked  their  van  in  the  driveway  also 
showered  and  had  breakfast  inside  with 
the  others.  There  were  many  such  un- 
foreseen chances  for  sympathies  to  be 
newly  recognized,  affection  to  be  ex- 
changed, understanding  to  be  discov- 
ered. A good  number  of  us  found  one 
another,  partaking  of  one  of  the  happy 
relationships  which  can  spring  up  when 
families  and/or  individuals  share  the 
use  of  bathrooms,  kitchens,  living 
rooms  and  back  yards. 

There  remained,  after  the  friendly 
visits,  the  friendly  lunches  and  dinners 
over  which  friends  presumably  contin- 
ued chattering  about  Quaker  commu- 
nity and  Gospel  Order — a phrase  new 
to  most  of  us.  Meanwhile,  I went  home 
to  feed  the  cats,  and  by  the  time  of  my 
return,  the  death-by-chocolate  cake  I 
contributed  had  been  demolished,  thank 
goodness,  and  a well-fed  collection  of 
Quakers  were  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a living  example  of  friendly 
community.  Later  on,  most  of  those 
who  were  not  overfed  danced  and 
danced  and  danced. 

We  did,  however,  do  some  business, 
deciding  for  the  time  being,  not  to 
charge  a late  registration  fee  for  Re- 
gional and  Yearly  Meetings.  Registrar’s 
are  temporarily  driven  wild  by  a generic 
slowness  to  reach  decisions  and  act  on 
them  which  characterizes  us  Quakers. 
Registration  is  one  road  we  need  to 
hasten  down  punctually,  punctiliously. 

Meanwhile,  the  Regional  Nominating 
Committee  met  and  met  and  met,  and 
found  some  appointment  slots  Tillable, 
primarily  Regional,  and  others  not,  pri- 
marily Yearly,  which  was  the  problem 
we  were  addressing  in  the  first  place. 


We  reaffirmed  our  desire  for  a change 
in  the  IMYM  nominating  process, 
which  at  this  point  involves  regional 
meetings,  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
IMYM  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
diligently  within  the  present  scheme 
until  such  changes  are  in  place. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  as 
an  outcome  of  an  intelligent  reporter’s 
interviews  with  Arlene  Kelley  and  a 
few  other  friends,  an  excellent  article 
appeared  in  the  religion  section  of  the 
local  newspaper,  describing  clearly, 
simply,  and  accurately  who  we  are  and 
what  we  believe.  Since  it  doesn’t  al- 
ways come  out  that  way,  this  was  an 
especially  gratifying  piece  of  re- 
portage.— Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque 
Meeting. 

Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

Friends  from  Fort  Collins,  Boulder, 
and  Denver  took  advantage  of  the 
wonderful  weather  on  Sunday,  April 
14,  to  travel  to  Colorado  Springs  where 
local  Friends  hosted  the  spring  meeting 
of  Colorado  Regional  Meeting. 

Over  50  Friends  joined  for  worship  in 
the  local  community  center,  followed 
by  introductions,  announcements,  and 
lunch.  Business  meeting  was  convened 
by  Suzanne  Taylor,  clerk.  We  discussed 
the  comfortable  financial  situation  of 
Colorado  General,  heard  reports  of 
Friends  World  Committee,  the  laying 
down  of  the  International  Aid  and  Right 
Sharing  program,  and  representation  of 
FCNL.  “Affluenza,”  a video  shot  in 
Colorado  Springs,  was  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion on  how  we  can  simplify  our 
lives. 

The  fall  gathering  will  be  held  at 
Highland  Presbyterian  Camp  near  Al- 
lenspark  on  October  2-4,  1998.  The 
cost  is  only  $54/person  (1/2  for  children 
6-12  and  free  for  those  under  6).  Camp- 
ing (as  well  as  financial  assistance)  is 
available. 

— Dorothy  Aldrich,  Mountain  View 
( Colorado ) Meeting 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

The  lingering  question,  “Should 
MGOF  remain  a member  of  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting?”  was  an- 


swered in  the  affirmative  by  members 
at  the  winter  MGOF  gathering.  Pros 
and  cons  of  the  issue  were  discussed;  no 
significant  cons  emerged. 

In  the  past  some  MGOFers  have  felt 
overwhelmed  or  burdened  when  NPYM 
requests  to  fill  yearly  meeting  positions. 
The  requests  seemed  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  in  the 
MGOF  quarter  compared  to  other  quar- 
ters. 

In  response,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
is  important  to  ask  members  of  this 
eastern-most  quarter  to  take  yearly 
meeting  jobs,  just  as  it  is  important  for 
the  individual  to  say  “no”  if  s/he  does 
not  feel  called  to  do  the  job.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  members  who  hold 
positions  at  the  yearly  meeting  level,  a 
willingness  does  exist. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
dwindling  number  of  people  participat- 
ing at  MGOF  may  be  the  result  of 
energy  being  directed  to  the  yearly 
meeting.  No  solid  evidence  of  this  was 
found.  Individuals  seem  to  be  drawn  to 
participate  at  different  levels  of  the 
Quaker  organization,  whether  it  is 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  meetings. 
Friends  from  larger  meetings  may  not 
need  gatherings  as  much  as  those  from 
smaller  groups.  Maybe  the  core  issue 
for  MGOF  is  to  find  ways  to  support 
those  Friends  who  are  isolated  or  be- 
long to  small  groups. 

Participation  in  the  larger  Quaker 
body  is  very  important  to  those  in  age 
groups  that  have  only  small  numbers  in 
MGOF.  Junior  Friends  events  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Montana  teens  who  find 
support  through  interaction  with  their 
western  counterparts.  The  children’s 
program  at  annual  session  helps 
younger  children  see  that  theirs  isn’t  the 
only  family  that  holds  Quaker  values. 
Adults  under  forty  also  welcome  the 
fellowship  to  be  found  with  those  of 
similar  age. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  needs 
Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  as  much 
as  MGOG  needs  NPYM.  Together  a 
balance  of  urban  and  rural  is  created. 
Strength  is  found  in  numbers. 

After  MGOG  agreed  to  remain  within 
NPYM,  it  was  suggested  that  this  issue 
not  be  revisited  for  at  least  five  to  ten 
years. — Jo  Ann  Kidder 
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(“Quest,  ” continued  from  page  120) 
for  recruiting  interns,  finding  place- 
ments, and  general  program  administra- 
tion. The  largest  direct  support  provided 
to  QUEST  by  University  Meeting  is  sub- 
sidized rent  at  Quaker  House,  the  house 
next  door  to  the  meeting  house  that  UFM 
has  owned  for  several  decades.  Most 
meetings  don’t  own  potential  housing  for 
interns,  but  renting  provides  an  alterna- 
tive. In  Seattle,  the  Jesuit  and  Lutheran 
volunteer  programs  rent  houses,  while 
the  Mennonites  and  Quakers  own  theirs. 

There  are  other  key  elements  to  the 
success  of  QUEST  besides  its  funding. 
The  commitment  to  spirituality,  service 
and  community  is  crucial.  We  sincerely 
seek  to  put  Quaker  values  into  practice, 
and  we  draw  on  the  long  heritage  of 
Quaker  service  for  inspiration.  The 
QUEST  committee,  a regular  standing 
committee  of  the  meeting,  enters  into  a 
commitment  of  community  with  the  in- 
terns, meeting  regularly  throughout  the 
year  to  make  decisions,  share  skills,  re- 


fresh our  spirits  and  come  to  know  one 
another.  And  while  participation  in 
worship  with  University  Meeting  is  not 
a requirement,  we  encourage  interns  to 
connect  with  Meeting  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  seek  to  build  connections  of 
service  and  friendship.  This  summer 
QUEST  will  be  sponsoring  a one-day 
workcamp  for  the  entire  Meeting  com- 
munity. We  will  spend  a day  at  one  of 
our  participating  agencies,  painting, 
gardening,  sharing  food  and  learning 
together. 

Another  key  part  of  QUEST  is  our 
commitment  to  providing  service  and 
training  opportunities  to  Quakers,  es- 
pecially young  adults.  While  our  pro- 
gram is  open  to  all,  we  primarily  re- 
cruit at  Quaker-associated  colleges: 
Earlham,  Swarthmore,  Haverford, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  others.  Each  year, 
approximately  half  of  our  interns  are 
members  or  attenders  of  Friends  meet- 
ings. We  also  have  an  associate  intern- 
ship program  which  is  open  to  adult 


Friends  of  ail  ages.  Associate  interns 
work  from  half  to  full  time  in  a service 
agency,  but  live  independently.  So 
far,  three  individuals  have  worked  as 
associate  interns  and  except  for  living 
at  Quaker  House,  have  participated 
fully  in  QUEST’S  work  and  commu- 
nity during  their  internship  year. 

Any  Meeting  or  individual  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  QUEST 
is  welcome  to  contact  us.  We  look 
forward  to  developing  our  program 
over  the  years,  and  welcome  opportu- 
nities to  share  and  network  with 
Friends.  □ 

Carolyn  Stevens 
QUEST  Program  Coordinator 
University  Friends  Meeting 
4001  9th  Ave  NE 
Seattle,  WA  98105 
(206)  324-8963 

email:  zenquake@ix.netcom.com 


Calendar 

• June  21-28.  “A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th — 7th  grades.”  Ben  Lomond. 

• June  27-JuIy  4,  1998.  Friends  General  Conference  Annual  Gathering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  River  Falls. 
This  year’s  theme:  “Strength  to  Lead,  Faith  to  Follow.” 

• June  17-21,  IMYM  Annual  Session,  Ft.  Lewis  University,  Durango,  CO. 

• July  16-18,  NPYM  Annual  Session,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

• July  27-August  1,  PYM  Annual  Session,  Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Watsonville,  CA. 

See  AFSC  insert  for  a list  of  service  opportunities  this  summer. 


Pacific  yearly  meeting 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 
2314  Eighth  St,  #B,  Berkeley,  CA  94710 
Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  Mossman 
(510)  433-9930 

PO  Box  12806,  Berkeley,  CA  94712-3806 
Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)  223-5405 
PO  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Co-Clerks: 

Lisa  Vura-Weis,  26519  Beaumont  Ave, 
Redlands,  CA  (909)  796-6329 
Michael  Eastwood 
PO  Box  86, 

Redway,  CA  95560 
(707)  923-9109 
eastwood@northcoast.com 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Ann  Stever  (206)  323-7185 
118  37th  Ave, 

Seattle,  WA  98122 


Steering  Committee  Clerk: 

Madeline  Moore  (503)  287-8675 
2227  NE  18th  Ave, 

Portland,  OR  97212  madmoore@aol.com 
Treasurer: 

Sylvie  McGee  (206)  361-8031 
12525  17th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125 
sylvie@eskimo.com 
Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Robin  Mulford  (541-688-0155) 

3836  Souza  Ave, 

Eugene,  OR  97404 

Anna  Roberts  (406-721-1475) 

204  Beverly  Ave, 

Missoula,  MI  59801 
Young  Friends  Contact  Person: 

Elinor  Jordan  (206)  726-61 15 
901  19th  Ave, 

Seattle,  W A 98122-4530 
Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103  dialex@scn.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 


Presiding  Clerk:  Penny  Throne-Webber 
6739  Montview  Blvd, 

Denver  CO  80207 
(303)  377-4059 

Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Hal  Wright 

731 1 S.  Marion  St, 

Littleton,  CO  80122  (303)  795-9608 
Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder 
715  E 400  N, 

Wellsville,  UT  84339  faschroe@cc.usu.edu 
(801)  245-4523 

Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Maya  Wright 
2455  Race  St, 

Denver,  CO  80205 
David  Wright 
731 1 S Marion  St, 

Littleton,  CO  80122 
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(“Quaker  Service,  ” cont.  from  page  123) 
each  individual.  In  helping  others,  we 
help  ourselves. 

Inward  Transformation  through 
Outward  Action 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  important 
characteristic  of  Quaker  service  is  its 
inward  focus.  During  all  of  the  Quaker 
work  projects  I have  been  involved 
with,  we  have  had  a time  of  worship 
sharing  and  reflection.  We  encourage 
participants  to  look  within  and  to  be 
honest  about  their  feelings  and  insights. 
Such  sharing  is  not  always  easy:  truth- 
telling never  is.  But  for  this  reason, 
Quaker  service  tends  to  be  a memorable 
and  life-changing  experience. 

The  Unique  Situation 
of  Western  Friends 

I’d  like  to  conclude  with  some  com- 
ments about  Gilbert  White’s  article. 
Gilbert  writes  from  a long  and  deep 
experience  working  with  Friends  and 
the  Service  Committee  dating  back  to 
the  early  days.  He  notes  that  while 
Friends  are  eager  to  revitalize  the  spirit 
of  volunteer  spirit,  the  AFSC  seems  to 
be  heading  in  a different  direction. 

Gilbert  is  correct  is  noting  that  volun- 
teer service  will  not  be  a major  focus  of 
the  Service  Committee  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. But  youth  work  is  and  will  con- 
tinue be. 

Why  has  youth  work  become  so  im- 
portant to  the  AFSC?  Several  years  ago, 
AFSC  had  all  but  abandoned  its  youth 
work,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  many 
Friends,  but  now  the  AFSC  has  made 
youth  one  of  its  main  focus  areas.  One 
reason  that  the  AFSC  finally  started 
paying  attention  to  youth  is  that  many 
of  us  kept  raising  this  concern  over  and 
over  again,  and  as  the  saying  goes,  the 
squeaky  wheel  finally  got  some  oil.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  Quakers  can  continue 
to  nudge  the  AFSC  in  a Friendly  direc- 
tion, as  the  Spirit  leads.  That’s  one 
reason  why  I stick  around. 

I also  stick  around  the  AFSC  because 
the  situation  of  Friends  out  here  in  the 
West  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the 
East.  In  the  East  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  Friends  in  big  cities  such 


Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Washington.  The  AFSC  and  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  are  such  large 
entities  that  they  can  get  along  pretty 
much  independently. 

It’s  not  quite  the  same  story  here  in 
the  West.  There  are  only  4,000-6,000 
unprogrammed  Quakers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  spread  out  over  an  enor- 
mous geographical  range,  and  the 
AFSC  is  equally  scattered.  There  are 
probably  more  Friends  in  the  50  mile 
radius  around  Philly  than  there  are  in 
the  entire  West.  Because  we  are  spread 
so  thin,  we  Westerners  need  each  other, 
and  we  can  help  each  other,  in  ways 
that  may  not  be  the  case  back  East. 

Joint  service  projects  like  the  one 
started  by  IMYM  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia Meeting  serve  a special  need  that 
we  have  here  in  the  West.  But  what  we 
are  doing  to  revitalize  Quaker  service 
and  the  AFSC  out  here  in  the  West  may 
also  be  what  George  Fox  would  call  a 
“pattern,”  a model  for  how  Friends  and 
the  AFSC  can  work  together,  and  for 
how  Quaker  service  can  still  be  re- 
visioned for  the  current  age. 

Helping  to  nurture  the  spirit  of 
Quaker  service  in  myself  and  others  has 
been  a vitally  important  part  of  my 
spiritual  development.  I will  always 
cherish  the  lessons  I learned  from  my 
experiences  working  with  adults  and 
teens  in  a variety  of  settings.  But  above 
all,  I will  value  the  friendships  I have 
made,  and  the  encounters  I have  had 
with  people. 

There  is  an  old  Quaker  story  about  a 
newcomer  to  Meeting  who  sits  in  the 
silence  for  what  seems  like  eternity,  and 
finally  turns  to  an  elder  Friend  sitting 
nearby. 

“When  the  does  the  service  begin?” 
asks  the  newcomer. 

“When  the  worship  is  over,”  was  the 
reply. 

For  me,  Quaker  service  is  not  some- 
thing that  begins  when  worship  ends,  it 
is  a form  of  worship.  When  I am  work- 
ing with  Friends  on  a service  project, 
there  are  times  when  I feel  the  almost 
palpable  presence  of  God  working 
alongside  us.  When  Jesus  said,  “I  am 
always  with  you,”  I don’t  think  he  was 
referring  only  to  times  when  we  are  in  a 
contemplative  mode.  God  is  as  much 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members/Transfers 

• Jeanne  Williams,  Mendocino  Mtg. 

• Jane  Dymond,  Mendocino  Mtg. 

• Steve  Sullivan,  Boulder 

• Daryl  Ann  Vitale,  Boulder 

• Steve  Wilson,  University  Mtg. 

• Sarah  McElroy,  University  Friends 
Mtg. 

• Donna  McCabe,  Berkeley  Mtg. 

• Thomas  Murray,  transfer  from  57th 
St  Mtg.  in  Chicago  to  Strawberry 
Creek  Mtg. 

• Peter  Trier,  transfer  from  Fresno  to 
Berkeley  Mtg. 

• David  Eyre,  Hawai’i  Mtg. 

• Ingred  Miller  and  Robert  Wendell, 
transfer  from  Adelphi  (Maryland) 
Mtg.  to  Ft.  Collins,  Mtg. 

• Carrin  Anderson,  San  Francisco 
Mtg. 

Births 

• Anona  Pisano  Yang,  b.  March  11, 
1998,  to  Misa  Pisano  and  Ben  Yang, 
Albuquerque  Mtg. 

• Samuel  David  Sisson,  b.  June  13, 
1997,  to  John  and  Sherri  Sisson, 
Orange  County  Mtg. 

• Darius  Matthew  Lawton  Zimmer- 
man, son  of  Tania  & Joshua  Zim- 
merman. University  Friends  Mtg. 

Marriages 

• Lois  Areata  and  Greg  Moore,  16 
May,  Redwood  Forest 

• Christian  Miller  and  Leslie  Davis, 
13  June,  Redwood  Forest 

Deaths 

• William  E.Nelson,  Pt.  Townsend 
Worship  Group. 


with  us  when  we  are  in  motion  as 
when  we  are  at  rest.  I hope  and  pray 
that  each  of  us  has  had,  or  will  have, 
the  feeling  of  being  connected  to  God, 
and  each  other,  through  service. □ 


For  more  information  about  service 
projects,  see  the  AFSC  Newsletter 
insert,  page  2. 
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We-iKViny  ik  TiKyeAtrtj  of  pe-iKct: 

&(Kll  to  'H ortk  fiKcific 

elcome  to  the  26th  Annual  Session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  July  16 — 19,  1998  at  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane,  Washington.  We  look  forward  to  gathering  in  the  Light,  to  deepening  our  relationships  with  our 
community  and  with  God,  and  to  discerning  ways  to  apply  Quaker  testimonies  in  our  lives  and  the  world  around  us. 

Duduzile  Mtshazo  will  be  our  Friend  in  Residence.  Dudu  lives  in  Soweto.  She  has  been  Clerk  of  Southern  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting  as  well  as  Clerk  of  the  Africa  Section  of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC).  She  is 
currently  Assistant  Clerk  of  FWCC.  She  teaches  nursing  and  is  active  in  her  community.  The  Peace  Testimony  has  been 
an  ongoing  challenge  in  her  life,  both  in  the  struggle  to  end  apartheid,  and  in  the  current  efforts  for  reconciliation,  peace 
and  justice  in  South  Africa.  We  have  taken  our  theme  from  the  title  of  her  talk,  Weaving  a Tapestry  of  Peace  with  Love 
into  the  21st  Century. 

The  theme’s  challenge  will  be  with  us  in  concrete  ways.  We  have  decided  to  “weave”  our  own  peace  tapestry  - well, 
make  a peace  quilt.  All  ages  can  participate;  no  experience  needed!  Bring  special  cloth  from  home  if  you  wish;  a template 
for  your  square  is  in  the  registration  packet.  At  annual  session  we  will  provide  materials,  instruction,  support  and  a space; 
you  will  provide  the  fellowship,  laughter  and  creativity. 

Another  challenge  comes  from  the  Aryan  Nations,  which  is  planning  a parade  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  18, 
in  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  about  a half  hour  East  of  Spokane.  Although  their  plans  may  change,  we  felt  we  should  be 
prepared.  We  hope  to  develop  an  NPYM  public  statement,  seasoned  at  our  Quarterly  Meetings  and  approved  by  Steering 
Committee  before  the  start  of  our  annual  session.  There  will  be  a variety  of  ways  for  Friends  to  express  their  concerns; 
our  Tapestry  of  Peace  has  many  threads.  Local  civil  rights  groups  are  planning  a rally  on  the  Gonzaga  campus  to  support 
human  rights  and  oppose  the  Aryan  Nations’  beliefs  in  violence  and  white  supremacy.  Some  Friends  may  be  moved  to 
participate.  Others  may  be  called  to  witness  in  Coeur  d’Alene.  In  the  Saturday  morning  plenary  session  we  will  reflect  on 
the  challenges  of  carrying  out  the  Peace  Testimony  with  Love.  We  will  spiritually  uphold  those  friends  who  are 
witnessing;  we  can  offer  loving  concern  for  members  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  even  as  we  utterly  deny  their  values. 

During  Annual  Session,  we  will  consider  a Minute  on  Environmental  Concerns,  another  pattern  in  our  Tapestry  of 
Peace.  The  concern  has  been  seasoned  for  a couple  of  years  and  has  changed  form  many  times.  I ask  Friends  to  come 
prepared  to  worshipfully  consider  whether  this  minute  captures  the  sense  of  where  the  Spirit  is  leading  us  at  this  time. 

So,  again,  welcome  to  NPYM’s  26th  annual  session.  Let  us  celebrate  the  rich  diversity  of  colors  and  patterns  in  our 
Tapestry  of  Peace.  May  God’s  work  be  accomplished  by  our  hands.  — Ann  Stever,  Clerk 



EarthLight,  Magazine  of  Spiri- 
tual Ecology,  published  by  PYM- 
CUN.  Articles,  interviews,  news,  re- 
views, and  poetry  on  heart  and  spirit- 
led  activism  for  Earth,  eco-spiritual  liv- 
ing, ancient  wisdom  traditions,  and  sci- 
ence and  the  new  cosmology.  Now  in 
our  eighth  year.  Subs:  $ 18/year.  Con- 
tact K.  Lauren  de  Boer,  Editor,  111 
Fairmount  Ave,  Oakland,  CA  94611; 

(510)  451-4926 
klauren@earthlight.org; 
website:  www.earthlight.org 


Read  “The  Best  of  Friends, 
VOL.l,”  showcasing  40  exciting 
Quaker  writers  and  artists  from  across 
America — including  many  western 
Friends — and  beyond.  Captivating 
short  stories,  compelling  essays,  strik- 
ing poetry,  excerpts  from  new  novels, 
vivid  drawings.  260  pages,  paperback, 
$10.95  plus  $2.75  shipping.  For  phone 
or  credit  card  orders:  1-800-742-3150; 
or  by  mail  from:  Kimo  Press,  PO  Box 
82,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 


Become  a partner  at  “Magic 
Mountain,”  a 25-acre  retreat  and 
worship  center  in  rural  Sebastopol,  1/2 
hour  from  Santa  Cruz  and  one  hour 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Long-term 
lease  of  Octogon  house  and  4-room 
cabin.  AVP  (Alternatives  to  Violence 
Program)  main  occasional  users  of 
main  cedar-log  house  (not  for  lease). 
Call  evenings  or  write  Betsy  Eberhardt, 
9899  Barnett  Valley  Rd,  Sebastopol, 
CA  95472.  (707)823-1583. 


^tiKritj  Me-e-tina 
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Honest  to  Jesus:  A Seeker’s  Guide  to  the  Historical  Jesus’  96  Core  Sayings  and  Parables.  Discover  this  buried 
treasure  by  individual  and  group  reflection.  Order  from  Jerry  Carpenter,  215  W.  Wade,  Payson,  AZ  85541.  April — Sept. 
(520)  474-8521.  Oct.— March.  836  W.  Earll  Dr.  Phoenix  AZ  (602)  264-6212.  $8.00  pp;  3 for  $22  Pr.  Mail. 
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Quaker  Heritag 
Showcase 

Gifts  items  for  personal  use  or 
leadership  recognition,  banquet 
deco,  favors,  mugs,  dolls, 
ceramics,  wood  products, 
and  more. 

FREE  BROCHURE. 


Quaker  Heritage  Showcase, 
10711  N Kittatinny,  Tucson, 
AZ  85737. 

1-800-327-2446 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the 

only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the 
health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale, 
MA  01242.  « (413)  445-6309  orB 
http://www.concemedsingles.com 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-spons- 
ored RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN 

Santa  Rosa,  California,  offers  one- 
and  two-bedroom  garden  apartments  or 
more  spacious  three-bedroom,  two-bath 
homes  for  independent  living.  Immediate 
occupancy  may  be  available.  An  assisted- 
living  home,  a skilled  nursing  facility, 
and  adult  day  care  services  are  also  avail- 
able on  campus.  Friends  House  is  situated 
one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco  with 
convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
redwood  forests,  cultural  events,  medical 
services,  and  shopping. 

Friends  House, 

684  Benicia  Dr, 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)  538-0152. 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to 
enrich  and  expand  our 
spiritual  experience. 

We  seek  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit, 
however  named. 

We  meet,  publish,  correspond. 
Inquiries  welcome!  Write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503 
or 

E-mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


Position  Available:  Director  of 
Development  for  Friends  House, 

a multi-level  retirement  community.  Suc- 
cessful applicant  will  have  experience  in 
fundraising/public  relations,  deep  under- 
standing of  Quakers  and  Quaker  process, 
excellent  oral/written  communication 
skills,  and  computer  literacy.  To  apply 
send  letter  and  resume  to  Marla  Hastings, 
Executive  Director,  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  California 
95409-3058.  EOE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^ Costa  Rica  Study  Tour:  ^ 
^ January  28-February  8,  ^ 
^ 1999.  Write  Roy  or  Ruth  Stuckey,  ^ 
^ 1182  Hornbeam  Road,  Sabina,  OH  ^ 
± 45169  or  call  or  fax  (937)  584-  ^ 
J 2900.  J 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting 
seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospital 
Friend  for  two-year  term  beginning 
1 1/98.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
Service.  Send  for  info,  to  Search  Com- 
mittee, Santa  Fe  MM,  630  Canyon  Rd. 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  (505)  983-7241. 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display  ads 
and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


BINNEY’S  CASTLE  & CATHE- 
DRAL TOURS.  Guided  tours  of 
Britain’s  historical  heritage.  Castles, 
Cathedrals,  Quaker  sites,  Stately  homes, 
Pre-history.  English  Quaker  offers 
guided  historical  tours.  Maximum  of  6 
on  each  tour  ensures  high  degree  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  Travel  byways  as  well 
as  highways.  Time  to  explore  antique 
shops  and  stop  for  tea.  Price  per  person 
per  week  of  $1 130  includes  B&B  accom- 
modation in  a characterful  hotel,  all 
travel  within  the  UK,  expert  guided  tours 
and  all  entry  fees.  Full  details  on 
www.castle-cathedral.com  or  from 
David  Binney,  12  Nursery  Gardens, 
Tring,  HP23  5 HZ,  England.  Tel/fax  Oil 
44  1442  828444,  e-mail 
bcctours@nursery-gardens.demon.co.uk 


Position  open 

Friends  Journal  seeks  a new  editor-manager  to  begin  work  January  1999.  The 
editor-manager  serves  as  CEO  of  Friends  Publishing  Corporation.  S/he  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  all  functions  of  the  organization,  including  management  of  publications, 
finance,  personnel,  technology,  fundraising  and  facilities.  S/he  interprets  Friends 
Journal  and  is  responsive  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Salary  range:  $42,000- 
$48,000  plus  benefits.  Applications  including  resume,  letter  of  interest,  and  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references  are  due  August  14,  1998,  to  Search  Committee, 
Friends  Journal,  1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107-2835.  A more 
complete  position  announcement  is  available  on  request  (215-563-8629).  Please  direct 
other  questions  to  Sue  Camell,  search  committee  clerk,  at  410-377-8595.  Active 
screening  of  candidates  will  begin  September  1,  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled. 


Make  friends,  make  music — Friends  Music  Camp,  ages  10-18.  July  5-August  2. 
FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387.  (937)  767-1311. 
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“A  Moment  of  Silence” In  Memory  of  My  Godfather,  Bob  Vogel  (1917 — 1998) 

By  Jacole  Norton 

as  the  purr  of  the  car. 

but  also  part  of  a greater  ache, 

Far  from  city  noise  and  light, 

and  my  tears  part  of  the  ocean 

TAX  hen  I was  five 

in  the  darkness  of  the  night 

that  will  be  cried  for  you  tonight. 

V V a moment  of  silence 

I seek  you  like  the  star 

seemed  eternal,  but 

that  is  mine  only. 

So  many  are  the  flames 

you  taught  me  to  be  still. 

Through  the  cold  and  quiet 

bom  of  your  life. 

Listen  to  the  voice,  you  said,  and 

midnight  of  my  mourning, 

I wonder,  do  you  weep 

silence  grew  into  a language 

your  miracle  becomes  so  beautiful, 

with  joy  as  you  behold  us? 

I’ve  been  learning  to  understand 

so  clear  that  to  look  upon  it 

Are  you  touched 

ever  since. 

turns  my  tears  of  sadness 

by  the  miracle  of  your  love. 

to  tears  of  joy. 

overcome  as  I am  by  the  realization 

Twenty  years  have  passed. 

that  your  life 

Through  your  eyes  I see  myself. 

increased  the  sum  total  of  light 

Tonight,  as  I go  into  the  hills, 

not  a child  turned  woman 

in  the  Universe? 

memories  of  you  wind 

weeping  on  the  edge  of  her  world,  but 

through  me  like  the  road. 

a star  that  has  a pulse  of  light, 

When  I was  five 

alive. 

a moment  of  silence 

For  a moment. 

seemed  eternal, 

now  is  then,  and 

From  heaven’s  vantage 

Listen  to  the  voice,  you  said. 

the  metronome  sound 

I see  the  thousand  other  lights 

Tonight  I hear  your  song 

of  your  breathing 

you  lit  in  a thousand  other  hearts. 

clearly  in  the  chorus. 

and  the  groan 

There  will  never  be  a darker  night 

It  will  be  there  always, 

of  the  meeting  house  settling 

so  full  of  light. 

like  a moment  of  silence. 

I beneath  our  weight  are  as  real 

S 

Suddenly,  my  pain  seems  small, 

for  me  to  return  to  again  and  again. 

Harold  Confer, 

“The  Ministry  of  Workcamping” 
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